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, alarm the country and prevent it. If 





th Houses of Congress should be Demo 
cratic, and should refuse to recognize Presi 
dent Hayes, and acknowledge Mr. TILDEN 

iuny body else as President, what next? 
The army wouid be instantly divided, and 
would naturally lean toward Congress, not 
only as the rightfully elected guardian of 
the Treasury, from which alone the army 
can be paid, but as really representing the 
} rhe An ippeal by the President to the 
States would tind an overpowering array ot 
Democratic Governors who would not re- 
spond, while the feeling that there had prob- 


ibly been fraud, and that in a contest a law 


must be held to be 


fully elected Congress 
I t Executive 


t} \ I ment as al iinst an 
] 


derived from compromise, would 





‘tedly affeet popular opinion. Under 


1 circumstances a revolution, totally sub 


verting the government, utterly overthrow- 


g¢ the Cons ition, and justifying the an 
cient sneer that const tutional republics are 
possible,would be accomplished, and per 
ups for a time peaceably. The American 


stitutional republic would have disap 
peared, 


the 


as the Roman re public Vanisheau un 
action, even if 

without the 
Constitu 


ae! 


imperial hand. The 


taken, would be 


successfully 
least pretense of warrant in the 
tion It would be the 


party discipline and spirit; 


result exclusively of 
party 


* but are 
t less formidable in the 





? 


American than 
That the catastre phe is not in possible OI 
even improbable, that it is the 


result of the 


in other republics 


obvious and 


natural movement begun in 


Congress, and that it is the declared pur- 
pose of the leaders in that movement, no in- 
te gent man will deny. Democratic State 
( ent 8 ay re solve, and a Democrati« 


newspaper here may declare, that 

no assault upon the Presidential title is in- 

tended But not only is that the declared 

yurpose of the leaders behind Mr. PoTrer, 
halt 


vho is a subaltern in the business, but prob- 


and there 


ibly it would be made a party policy by the 


votes of most of the members of those Con- 


ventions if they were subjected to the des- 
potism of a party The chairman 
of the National Committee is 
reported to have said that the President’s 
title is as perfect as that of any of his pred- 
but 
pressly refused to say so, and the chairman 
is not so independent a politician that we 
may not yet see him as a Democratic Sen- 
ator voting that Mr. HaYEs is not the elect- 
ed President. The question of revolution 
which is thus forced upon the country nec- 


caucus, 
Democratic 


the committee ex- 


ecessors, So if 18: 


essarily takes precedence of all issues in the 
Congressional elections of this year. It is, 
indeed, poss ble, as we have said, that the 
logical 

little 
neouraged in 
the least the result of the elec- 
tions. There are mat y Demo 
more doubt the validity of the 


movement may not be pushed to its 
ind intended But there is 
doubt that it will be if it is « 


degre e by 


results. 


rats who no 


title of Pres- 


ident Hayes than they did that of Presi- 
dent GRANT; but, notwithstanding this, the 
danger of trouble lies wholly in the success 


1864 there 
wished to 


Democratic 
were Democrats sincerely 
see the Union and the government 
tained, but the only way to make 
that result was to prevent Democratic as- 
eendency. If the next House should be 
Democratic, the President’s title will proba- 
bly be If it should be Republican, 
whatever may be apprehended, revolution 
atte mpted either by that Con- 
gress or by this. 


of the party. In 
who 
main- 


sure of 


denied. 


will not be 


A BOOMERANG. 








Some Republican newspapers which have 
been « ‘ hostile to the Admin- 
ration to remark that the 
] ve the now sees the conse- 
quences of nating his party, and very 
road nsinuate that the PoTTerR revolu 

t vould not have been made 
ft | l known who were his 
~ had not s ht in poss ble con- 

If this is not mere nonsense, it 

ré tion has the sympathy 

call themselves Republic- 
DD h newspapers, then, wish it to 
a fact that Mr. CONKLING 

he believed, when the 
President would sink to 
nf ? Mr. CONKLING 
Hle ad a ver man ; 

who know t ind who can 

| I say ul uler, have not 

sedi that his feeling to urd the Ad 
ministration had betrayed him into any such 
l t] B iy can the 
the alleged 

‘ part President, if 
t he} ‘ mean 
J by that the meaning 

it the Democrats would not have be 

tir f the ul not known 

" eat mat Rep blicans were luke 


rm and passive toward the President ; and 


' 





that as he is held to be responsible for that | sult of a Presidential election would, whet} 


feeling, the movement may be said to be the 


conseq uence of an alienation of which he is 
There are 


is that 


guilty. two fatal objections to 


this view. Once as a stroke of party 


tactics the Democrats would naturally pre 
fer to widen the Republican 


taining the 


breach by sus 
it, and the other is that 
the Democratic movement is not personal to 


Preside 
the incumbent, but is a revolutionary attack 
continuance of the 
then, that the 


President now sees the consequences of alien 


upon the constitutiona 


government. The remark, 
ating his party is equivalent to saying that 
there are Re publicans whose dislike ot the 
President makes them indifferent toward a 


movement to Mexicanize the government 


In whatever way they choose to interpret 
it, those who make this exceedingly silly re 
mark hurt themselves only, and not the 


President 

If the President had insisted upon order 
to seat Mi 
had 
satisfy Republicans who distrusted him, and 
had sought to strengthen the 
would not, according to these 
alienated But, i 
would the Demo 


ing the army PACKARD and M1 


CHAMBERLAIN, and made a cabinet t 


only party 
machine, he 
have his 
that case, 
crats 


critics, party. 

revolutionary 
have been any more friendly to him 
in their assault? 
For if they would have been so, it could only 
would have felt that 


such Republicans would be more likely to 


or any less disposed to beg 


be, again, because they 
oppose revolution if they liked the Presi 
than if they disliked And this, 
Republicans will agree, wouid be 
an exceedingly sorry compliment to their 
patriotisn rhe question is entirely impe1 
Mr. Hayes. The 
begun is, in reason and logic and probabili 


dent him. 


as those 


sonal to movement now 
ty, a movement to unseat, despite the Con 
stitution the the 
President of the United States, and no Re 
publican can say that it would not have 
been begun if the President had not alien 
ated his party, without confessing that the 
that there 
the 


and law, constitutional 


Democrats had reason to believe 
less for 
government than for their party. 


were Republicans who cared 


MR. POTTER’S LETTER. 

Tue letter of Mr. CLARKSON N. POTTER is 
conclusive as to the revolutionary scope and 
probable result of the investigation ordered 
by the House of Represe ntatives. He is care- 
ful to say that his letter expresses his own 
view only, but in a single sentence he states 
the hope and purpose of the revolutionists 
as under certain circumstances likely to be 





sustained by the country. This letter, as 
the work of 
speech offering the resolution distinctly dis- 
claimed any revolutionary intention, ! 
the utmost Mr. POTTER 
sumes to laugh at the suggestion of dangex 
to the government, as if it were a cry of 
“bloody shirt,” and yet he had just written 
the sentence to which we refer. “Should 
fraud with the count 
appear so gross and palpable that you and 
all honorable 
cing it, Congress might then take action.” 
If that means any thing, it means action in 
regard to the results of the fraud, that is, 
the Presidency. Now after 
the constitutional declaration of the elec- 
tion by the Congress to which that trust is 
committed, and after the constitutional in 
auguration, a subsequent Congress has no 
more lawful right to take action upon the 
subject than the Common Council of New 
York. However gross and palpable frauds 
at the election of 1876 may be shown to have 


a Representative who in his 


s of 


significance. 


as- 


connected electoral 


men should unite in denoun- 


award of the 


is closed as absolutely as the 


Years’ War. Mr. PoTrer says that 


been, the case 


Thirty 


refusal to inquire into frauds will lead to 
the destruction of the government. But 
such an inquiry, to be of any value, must 


be complete , and it must 


ind comprehensive 





be conducted according to a system that 

tends into every State and everv election 
district A committee of Congress is not 
the body to undertake it; and the great 


duty of this Congress to provide a system 
of investigating and settling every charge 
of fraud in the Presidential election every 
where has been shamefully neglected by the 
very Representatives who now insist that 
unless fraud is investigated the government 
destroyed. If Mr. Porrer and his 
what they say, let them take 
EDMUNDs’s bill, 


will be 
friends mean 
care not to adjourn until Mr 
or one to the same general effect, is made a 
If they do, all 


value their declarations accordingly. 


law. intelligent men will 
Mr. PoTrer seems to be under the strange 


delusion that violence is necessary 
revolution “What Cong 
would be effected quietly 
This 


article. 


to com 


plete ress might 
do,” he Sa S, 
and without violence or disturbance 
in another 


discussed 


two thing 


point we have 
But there are 
First, that ¢ 


whatever 


s to be considered. 
ongress can lawfully do nothing 
title of the 


so far as the President 


is concerned. 


Action by Congress assuming 
to disturb the constitutionally declared re- 


| 
| 
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er accomplished peaeeably or not, be reyo 


lution as fully as if it should assume t, 


prolong the Presidential term for te n years 


] 4 
or for lift Mr. Porrer is curiously eo) 


fused upon this subject. One of the chief 
advantages of a quadrennial election is th it 
legally done and co 


if any wrong be mpleted 


the remedy 


so soon recurs that it is a less 
evil to suffer the wreng than to attempt 
relief in any but the most unquestionable 
manner And where in the Constitution or 
in law is the faintest pretext of an authori 


ty in Congress to assail the President execs pt 
by impeachment 

And what right, in the 
Mr. PoTrer to 
this 


the Anglo-Saxon element i 


second place, has 
people of 
traditions 


issume that the 


country, in whose political 
still paramount, 


would quietly submit to the complete over 


throw of that guarantee of constitutional 
law under which, and under which alone, 
they believe liberty to be secure? We 
have elsewhere mentioned the considera 


tions which possibly for a time might m 


ike 


the peaceful accomplishment of 


revolution 


practicable But is it an experiment which 


any man in his senses would care to try, or 
for which any such man would seriously 
airge any excuse whatever? It is a thou 


sandfold better that a Pre 
tionally declared should fulfill his term, even 
if it were conclusively proved that he had 


not been electe d, than that he 


ident 


constitu 


should be put 
out by revolution, however peaceful for the 
And there is all the need 
and urging these truths, which 


moment, more 
for saying 
should be elementary with every intelligent 
American, 


when men who have not hitherto 


been known as mere den iwognes OT blather- 

Until the pub- 

letter there might 
im the 


that it was unnecessary to suppose that any 


skites call them in question, 
lication of Mr. Porrer’s 
have been some plausibility remark 
action by Congress was contemplated Mr 
PoTTEeR, however, distinctly states such ac 


tion to be poss ble. He does not intimate 
that the President may 


implicated in offenses that 


pe rh ips be found 
would justify 
the House in impeachment, for no reputable 
man or paper has insinuated any personal 
offense against him, but he speaks of what 
Congress “ might do,” and of Congress “ tak- 
ing action”—phrases which necessarily refer 

of the kind we have suggested. 
Mr. Potrer has uncovered all the probabil 


ities of the movement, and, however unwit- 


to action 


tingly he may have done so, in the endeavor 
to defend his conduct from the censure of 
patriotic and truly conservative men, he has 
left the country no excuse for not seeing the 
revolutionary end of the journey on which 
he has set out. 


DEACON TRIMMER’S PLATFORM 
THERI 


terances” 


have been several political “ ut- 
within the last three 
weeks, and among them all the most timid 
unsatisfactory, we are 


two or 


and 


SOITY to say, 18 
that of the Vermont Republican Conven- 
tion. Platforms do not, indeed, command 
profound reverence, but the Vermont Re- 


publicans are in a position to say precisely 
what they think, and 
nothing upon any 


as they really say 


great public question ex 
cept the investigation, it 
that they think nothing. 
platform is ludicrously like 
Deacon Trimmer, who, desiring to secure : 
nomination to the Leg obliged 


must be supposed 
The Vermont 
the speec h of 
islature, was 
to say something in town-meeting about the 
proposed new road, upon the expediency of 
which the town was divided into two pal 
ties. But the deacon was equal to the oc- 
easion. “ While, on the 

“the road 

the other, I am 


hand,” said he, 


one 


seems to me very desirable, on 
aware of very serious objec 
tions; while, under some tances, of 


cireums 
which I am not very clear, I should be in 
®favor of the road, yet, 
which I am in great do 
posed to it od 
dextrously through, leavi 


under others, as to 


ibt, I should be op- 
And the good deacon wriggled 
r Cat hs de won- 
dering, but vaguely satisfied. 


The Vermont 


equal to the occasion. While, on the one 


Convention was likewise 
hand, says the platform, the motives of the 
President are on the 
other, there 


undoubtedly good, vet, 
may be great doubts about his 
, , 


ie one hand, ws 


policy ; while, on 


+} 
tl 


gladly 


recognize the 





the Southern States who are patriotic, yet, 
on the other, we can not approve the want 


of patriotism in those other citizer who 


fail in patriotic feeling ; and while, on 


do not shrink from investiga- 


gard the pro- 


one hand, we 


tion, vet, on the other, we re 


posed investigation as ré preheus ble ana 
revolutionary. This was the utterance 
} hers were 


on the great question, and all othe 
. Ifa platform is to be 


1 statement of principles or as 


absolutely ignored 


regarded as 
a declaration of purposes, this one would not 


show what Republicans think or propose 


upon any question before the country, €X 


cept that they condemn as revolutionary the 





Democratic investigation. The implication 


w 





er ee VE 


So 


ee eee 
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f such a platform 1s that the party has no 
ot suc é 


ns upon the finances, or the tariff, o1 
ons 


panes or upon the issues and situation | 
— nave produced the National party. 
wien indeed, a steady ad 


The platform declares, | 

rh ae “to the oft declared principles of 

= sty.” Does that mean the non-exten 
. De 

the rt slavery into the leyritories, o1 the 


sion si the war, or recon 
vigorous 


, with equal suffrage ? When these 
questions the party was 


yrosecution of 


structiol 

ling 
vere comman ag 
“ rreed upon them, and plainly said 


seartily ag 
he Its position was in accord with its 


What is its position, in accord 


sO 
iples 
prin pies. . 
I es, upon the great questions 
with its prineip! , upo P ; ic 
f to-day That is the inquiry upon which 
of to-dé 
Republican platform should shed som 
’ 
One plank of the Democratic plat 


of Pennsylvania is a model of distinct 


a 
light. 
form 
expre ssion, 


binds nobody: 


although, as platforms go, it 


; int elect frauds 
“Thorough investigation o th i ral fraud 
ack fraud should be exposed, 





of 1876 ahould be m 





pu 1: but e Op- 
truth vind sted, and cri nais | a, OUL W p 
pose any attac k upon the Presidential tive as danger- 


ir institutions and fruitless in its result 


ous to 0 





If there must be platforms, that is the 


tone in which they should speak; and, as | 
we have often said, their silence often ape aks 
The Pennsylvania Republican 


very loudly. 
what- | 


platform, for instance, says nothit 
ever about the Administration. It 
even refer to the revolutionary movement, 





oes not 
and demands from the gener il government 
an equal and fair ballot for Southern Re 
All this speaks just as plainly 


publicans. 
as if it said what it meant rhe platform 


lvania 


also declares that the party in Penns\ 
is “uncompromisingly oppos« d to free trade | 
in whatever disguise presented.” There is 
no uncertain sound in that. It has the tone | 
of confidence which springs from absolute | 
conviction. It is not, on the one hand, in | 
favor of a revenue tariff, and, on the other, 
of incidental protection. It may be doubt | 
ed whether the National Convention would 
use the same uncompromising language. Yet | 
| 
| 





the Republican is a national, not a Pennsy! 
yanian party, and the tariff is a national 
question. We go to press before we can 
hear from the Iowa, Alabama, and rennes 
see Democratic Conventions, which will 


have spoken when this paper is issued. But 


they will probably show, with the Conven- 
tions which have already spoken, that there 
is no prominent question upon ich the 
Democratic party is agreed, as the Republic- 





an platforms will prove that the only issue 
upon which Republicans are heartily and 
universally united is opposition to the revo- 
lutionary assault upon the Presidential title 
As that is in no proper sense a party ques- 
tion, but one upon which all good citizens 
ought to take the same side, it is tolerably 
clear that, in the absence of defined differ 


ences between the parties upon great ques 


has raised one that ought to insure its de 
feat by the co-operation of patriotic Demo- 
crats. 


THE PLAN OF SENATOR 
EDMUNDS. 


SENATOR EpMUNDS, who is the one man 
among the most conspicuous of our public 





men who has clearly seen the danger a 
folly of neglecting a proper provision for 
settling a disputed Presidential election 
has reported a bill to the Senate proposing 
a method of proceeding should a dispute 
arise. It provides that the appointment of 
electors in every State shall be made on the 


first Tuesday in October, that the electors 
shall vote on the second Monday in Janu- 
ary, and that each State shall provide for a 
settlement of dispute d appointments before 
the day on which the electoral vote is to 
be cast. In the convention of the two 
Houses of Congress to count the electoral 


hich 


votes, no vote from any State from 








one return only has been received sh be 
rejected except by the tive votes of 
both Houses. If there be more tl one 


return, only the votes of such electors as 
are approved by both Houses, acting s¢ pa- 
rately, shall be counted. These are tl 
Vital points of the bil They are simpk 
and unmistakable, and we are sorry that 
Senator THURMAN stat 


tee was not agreed upon the report 


i 





i ascertain for 

app ted a 

dut of Con- 
gress is to respect the State actior Yet. 


48 experience shows that States ma 
lect this duty, and that more than one cer- 
tifcate claiming to be valid may be offered 
from a State, the bill provides an equitabl 


method of adjustment. The provision in- 








volves the POssi Die¢ loss to a State of its 
electoral y te, but this will of course in- 
duce every State to settle its own differ 
ences at home. The alternative is the cor 
version of Congress toa Retun g ird 
an arrangement that would be intoler- 
able. It will be said that when the two | 
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Houses are of different parties, and the re 
sult of an objection would be to throw the | 
election into the House of Representatives 
such an objection would be wantonly raised | 
in order to secure a party advantage sut 
the replies to such an argument are mar 
It is enough that a dispute is, in the nature 
of things, probable, and that the duty of 
legislators is to provide the fairest practical 


solution, and not to expose the government 


to the chance of dissolution at every eles 
tion. Moreover, no provision can guard 
igainst all the consequences of blind party 


fury A republic presupposes some power 
of self-restraint, some patriotism in the cit 
izens and their representatives 

Some such provision for the settlement 
of objection at the counting of the electoral 
votes by Congress must be made, or our 
whole system may collapse at any election 
In the winter of 1276-77 it was evident that 
objection would be made, and that there 
was no way provided by the Constitution 
or the law to dispose of it If the two 
Houses had not created the Electoral Com 
mission, there would have been two Presi 
dents declared, and it is easy enough to 
see what the consequences would have 
been in a country mad with party passion 
Mr. EpMUNDS and all other sensible men 





in the country know that something must 
be done, and that this is the time to do it 
The question of the election of 1276 wa 
settled by the Electoral Commission final | 
and beyond all disturbances except by the 
courts of law or by revolution But it is | 
not to be supposed that, should a similar 
question arise in 1881, a similar remedy 
would be provided. The probability is that 
civil war would be risked. That would b« 
the counsel of knaves and fools Patriots 
and wise men, however, seeing a plain con 
tingency, provide for it, and this is what 
the bill of Senator EpMUNDs does. No man 
saw the danger after the last election more 
plainly than he. No man labored more dil 
igently and with more ability and know] 
edge for the plan of settlement finall 
adopted. Mr. CONKLING’S speech, which 
was admirable and conclusive, was but an 
amplification of that with which Mr. Ep 
MUNDs introduced and explained the bill. 
rhere is no man in the country whose judg- 
ment upon this question is sounder, or 
whose study of it is more thorough than 
that of Mr. EpMuNDs. It is not a question 
upon which to split hairs, nor does it in 
volve party differences, and if Congress does 
not provide some legislation of this kind at 
this session, it will prove itself to be inad 
equate to the discharge of its paramount 
duty. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. CORCORAN, one of the most liberal | 


! 
trons of art in America, is about to add to th 
Corcoran Galiery of Art, in Washington, a School 
of Art, with an ample endowment rhe endow 
ment which Mr. CORCORAN bestowed upon the 


Art Gallery yields an income of 860,000 
The late Duke de Saldanha, Portuguese min 


ster to England, left a will in which this beauti 
ful tribute is given to his wife: *‘ All his effects 








in and, and the one-third of his property, 
which he is entitled to dispose of in Portugal, 
leaves to his wife and dear partner—to the | 


ngel whom God in His mercy sent to him to 
be the support and consolation of his old age.”’ 
—A friend of the late Professor Henry, in rv 
eating some of the sayings of that good and emi 
ent man, mentions his having on one occasion 
said: *** How strar it was that Presidents Li 
COLN and GRANT could never be induced to visit 
the Smithsonian Institution yn another occa 
sion, when the professor made an allusion to 
ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, President Grant | 








said: ‘Oh yes, you mean the man who gave | 
uway his fortune so foolishly to the Smithsoniar 
Institution for scientific purposes.’ He met a 
man in 1872 who thanked him for his lectures 
n architecture, which he had ! *rince 
ton thirty years before No r ndation 
r scheme which he originated had ever been 
ns ssful. It was by him that the genius of 


Simon Newcoms was fostered, and I remem 
ber one occasion when he read to me a letter 
which he had just written to a noted astrono 
mer of France, in which he spoke of Professor 
NEWCOMB in extravagant terms of p1 I 


1 to him at the tim The you trono 

















H. Stephens. Mr. STEru has ‘ y 
tl professor, ar aded hit 1] th f | 
lent t that ght t I it 
piquat ) pr 

Mr. § RD, the Lit of ¢ 
says that not one member ou ften n 
us ft Congressional L y I ! v 
8 prising N but Congressmer I | 
flicers are a ved to d I 1 as | 
siators lo not g » Wa t it ! » | 
s they do to investig i 
no wonder that they care little f I | 
—Mr. T. pe 8. Tucker, of New O ns, W 
ntials from Bishop Wi_m 
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Reciuiiin -- The first step in house-building is the selection 


ee. ¢! of a site. Here the great consideration is that of | 
| } health, and how frequently it is neglected th« ar wd 
| : “ , MOG 
} many victims of malaria in all parts of our country 
| will testify. To escape this it is necessary that : A 
q } 


4 the drainage shall be perfect, and this depends 
{ both on the height of the ground and its geolog 
al formation There are often rock or clay ba 
sins not appearing on the surface, which offer a 
barrier to the lateral flow of water, and the 
moisture thus prevented from escaping is retain 
ed in a stagnant pool That low level ground 
objectionable for drainage is apparent; yet tl 
seems a favorite spot for building, and people 
wonder why the country is so unhealthy In on 
der, therefore, to find a safe location good drain 
age must be secured. The centre of a knoll from 
which the water may run in every direction from 
the house, if possible to olstain, would be prefer 
able But if this can not be, a side-hill afford 
cood drainage—one way, at least. The surface 
on the higher ground can be so graded as to turn 
the water aside and prevent its direct entrance 
into the cellar, although in wet weather, when 
the ground is saturated, it is apt to find its way 
there. This may be avoided by sinking drain 
below the foundation around the « xposed sides ol 
the house, made from two to three feet wide, and 
filled in with broken stene, into which the water 


coming from the higher ground may collect b« 





fore reaching the cellar, and may be carried off 





A PICTURESQUE GABLE. not to lower ground, where it would settle. and 


generate malarious gases, but connect, if possible 


SM L ¢ AGE, OR LODGE 
shout > a with the main sewer, and through that be con 
' OMES ’ 
Col NTRKY H I} veved to some outlet 
Usper the title of Modern Dwellings, the Har From the site we go on to the plans and speci- | if faithf carrie 

pers have just published a work which treats of | fications for the house. These Mr. Hotty sug ness of | ling at I 
a subject specially interesting to our American | gests should be prepared only after consultation | do awa ith the p bility of dise | 
people. As a nation we rival the ancient Ro- | with the future proprietor of the house, it being | the 1 t After the first pre ea } f 
mans in devotion to our Lares and Penates, and | the duty of the architect “to study the desires | should submit the sketch to his « 


the preparation of a suitable shrine for them is a 
subject which occupies m ich of our thoughts. 
Whether in town or country, we would have our 
dwellings as attractive and convenient as our 
means will allow, and any work that contains 
suggestions which will enable us to improve our 
present surroundings is sure to be warmly appre 
ciated. 

Mr. Hotty, the author of the present volume, 
is himself an architect, and one who has made a 
careful study of every detail of his profession. 
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A CHAIR OF THE NEW SCHOOL, 


Yet in writing he does not address himself to his 
professional brethren, but to the house-owners 
themselves, in whom he hopes to awaken an in 
telligent interest in domestic architecture as an 
art. The improvement which he hopes to work 
must come from the cultivation of taste among 
our people, and it is for them he writes. Ther: 
fore his work is essentially practical. There is 
no Reskty-like theorizing about the «esthetic in 
architecture, but simply a calm consideration of 
the different styles as ipplied to our domestic 
necessities. One by one he dismisses them in a : 
few words, untii he comes to the Queen Anne, HALL AND STAIRCASI 
which he alone considers to possess those attri 











butes which a lapt it to our climate and habits and needs of his client, and carefully manage the | not prove altoget at ctor I 

His design is to prepare what he calls in his pref design in all its parts, so that it shall fit into and suited to 

ace “a practical and reliable guide for thos« per harmonize with the lives to be spent under its not in i | \ 
sons who wish to build, furnish, and beautify roof.” Here the author of Mod D ngs | Should the | 

their houses without an extray want outlay of shows a consideration that does not usually char the ar 

money,” and thus he loses no time in attacking acterize professional men. Indeed, the following | transgt ! 

the business part of his subject. ; 


programme which he sketches for the architect, | with his client 
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rassed ow besides a large sum of money, an 
é S ar int of trouble and vexation.” 

Many who have had experience In house build 
g¢ will recognize the truth of what has just been 
tated In this mystery which surrounds the cost 

of labor and materials the unfortunate owner oft- 
en finds himself entangled in schemes of his own 

vising which require more money than he can 
command to carry them out It is to this class 
that Mr. Hotty’s work is addressed. In building 
he would have the intelligent co-operation of his 
client. Therefore in his book he takes up sepa 
rat each detail of the house From the laying 
of the foundati a chim- 


on to the ornamentation of 
s no point upon which he does not give 
ligent Apparently he 
has studied these matters not alone from an ar- 
also from that of the 

Comfort is the 
not exist 
due attention is paid to the proper adjustment of 
all the intricate machinery that modern progress 


The plumb- 


directions, 


chitect’s point of view, but 
future dwelling 
f 


rst desideratum, and this can 


inmates of the 


unless 





has made indispensable in houses 


» arrangements for ventilation, must 
y looked domestic 
be constantly disturbed by catastro- 


be carefully after, or else 


e wil 





hes in one or the other of these departments 

In the second part of his volume Mr. Hotty 
passes from the subject of building the house to 
consider the equally important matters of decora- 
tion and furniture. These, he argues, should not 
be left to the capri e of upholste rers and cabinet- 
makers, who, in the pursuance ¢ f some pet idea 
of their own, may decorate and furnish a house 
in a manner entirely out of harmony with its 
architectural design. The interior fittings of a 
house are or should be as much a part of it, so 
far as their general character is concerned, as the 
exterior trimmings. Therefore, in order to avoid 
he discord that naturally ensues when several 
minds have expressed themselves in a single 
piece of work, Mr. Hotty suggests that the archi- 
tect is the proper person to be consulted in re- 
gard to such details as paper, paint, fresco, and 
even carpets and furniture. Whether all archi- 
tects would consider themselves equal to these 
details is an open question, but Mr. Hotiy’s em- 
inent fitness for such a task is clearly proved in 
this second part of his volume. His chapters on 
“Legitimate Wood-Work,” “Metal,” “ Plants,” 
and also those relating to specially important ar- 
ticles of furniture, show that he has spared nei 
ther time nor patience in unravelling the secrets 
of cabinet-making, metal-work, horticulture, and 
indeed all the small details of household arrenge- 





ments 

Yet it must not be supposed that by thus sug- 
gesting the propriety of allowing the architect to 
tend these matters, Mr. Hotty intends to 
y specially educated work- 


tists can decorate a 


t 
convey the idea that onl 


men and ar i furnish a « 
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ind tastefully. eed, as already 




















stated e purpose of his volume 
results of his study and experier 
that the future residents of th 
able to, direct the whole busi: 
Witl li his stionabl I f 
tho t ly, and even d emat on the sub 
tcf e-! ng and se-f s] , Mr 
H y fora A owledges ag and a 
t y t ind at ction given to a di 
g by its being in some me the expression 
ol e owne!l t ght \ chapter is de 
voted to “ Home Art, W cites instances 
of ¢g emen who have bee their wn cabinet 
na sa ] 3s who wit paint-! h and pet 
cil have made the walls of t own apartments 
be ] sha | o il esigns Ag " 
I t ggesting thods of decora 
I t £ ( t rnament For 
ta ‘ , | " gives +) 
I vying t I mnalr nt ty in i rt 
t | ind ( l ind naman 
: ' f most fast . 
There T ve f Pp ind econor ] 
iofd iting a room. and that bw ¢ 
tion of pla nd s. By tl 0 
mean that it \s ary to have ar 
( S at or ¢ t tion of plants 
» Day-w but in cert nooks, whicl 
f lift to ft h,a healthy plant has oft 
‘ a finer effect than showy f re or cost] 
ingings. The rude flower stands forme ised 
re now superseded by artistic ones of wood or 
metal, the sides of which are filled in with illu 
minated tile Some of these have a small aqua 
rium in the centre, which, being portal e, can be 
removed at pleasure, leaving the entire stand free 
for plants The top is lined with zine, in order 
to prevent the water dripping through, and is ca- 
pabl of holding a large number of pots These 
are often ornamental in themselves, being fre- 
quently of faience or majolica, and may be either 


grouped or placed in single stands 








HARPER'S 


in connection with the 


Again, 
savs 
“Many people seem to think that it is impos 


sible to have plants without going into an elabo- 


same subject, he 


rate system of greenhouses or conservatories, with 
water-pipes, furnaces 
at the head 
which they may be cultivated on a modest scale 
and with but little trouble. <A 
miniature conservatory may be arranged by means 
of a simple glazed frame, shaped somewhat like 
This, being made the size of the 
window, is screwed on to the outer side, taking 


the place of the 


, and a professional gardener 
There are other means, however, by 


without expense 


a bay-window. 





blinds, which 





ire not required in 
By opening the sash top and 
bottom the warm air of the apartment circulates 
among the plants, which shut out the dreary land 
scape and give a fresh, summer-like appearance 
to the I have in the middle of January 
entered a room furnished in this manner, and the 
effect of the green foliage, with the window-sash 
es open, was such as to drive away all thoughts 
of the winter outside 
The taken in with the 
sketches on the preceding page, will, it is hoped, 
slight idea of the style and purpose of Mr. 
Hoity’s volume. As a guide to those who at 
this beautiful the year are forming 
plans for building a country home, or perhaps 
remodelling the one that they already enjoy, the 
book will prove invaluable. Among the de signs 
and plans, numbering over one hundred, which 
are introduced on n¢ arly every page, there can 
not fail to be some that shall meet the approba 
tion of those who desire to build. In this case 
they can know at once what their dwelling will 
be like, and what the expense of erecting it wil 
be. Estimates and figures are a leading feature 
of the book. Basing his calculations upon the 
cost of labor and material in this year (1878), Mr. 
Hotty has given with each design a full explana- 
tion of the time and money necessary to carry it 
out. Armed with this volume, even those that are 
most ignorant in such matters may feel strong in 
undertaking to superintend the preparation of 
a new home. When the question of decoration 
and furniture is under consideration they may still 
rely upon Mr. Houty. Here, however, there are 
other authors in the field entitled to a hearing. 
Under the title of Household Art there is pub- 
lished by the Harpers a volume prepared by the 
popular authoress Mrs. Harriet Prescorr Spor- 
FoRD, which treats the subject of furniture most 
exhaustively. As regards ceramic wares, with- 
out which the ornamentation of a dwelling is no 
longer considered complete, there is an admirable 
work by Mr. Witt1aM C. Prime, entitled Pottery 
and Porcelain, also published by the Harpers. 
Together these volumes form a complete and 
compact library of information for those who 
desire to engage in that most gratifying of all 
pleasures, the arrangement of a tasteful and at- 
tractive home. 


the winter season 


room. 


above, connection 


give a 


season of 


POPULAR EDUCATION: IN 
AMERICA. 


Tue following paragraphs are taken from an 
admirable paper by Mr. R. W. Dats, in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Mr. Dae is one of the few Eng- 
lishmen who appear to be capable of taking an 
impartial and intelligent view of American insti- 
tutions : 

The common school is one of the most charac- 
teristic of American institutions. It existed in 
the New England States long before the colonies 
were separated from the mother country, and it 
has survived the separation. The Pilgrim Fa- 
thers—as they are reverentially and affectionate- 
ly called—had left behind them in England gram- 
mar schools which had been endowed out of the 
estates of the Church by the wise policy of Ed- 
ward the Sixth and Elizabeth, or which commem- 
orated the pious liberality of rich merchants, great 
nobles, and learned bishops. They determined 
schools for themselves—schools that 
should be supported by taxation levied on every 
citizen, and that should be under the control of the 
citizens “in town meeting assembled.” Twenty 
two years after that terrible winter which followed 
the landing of the Pilgrims from the Mayflower, 
in act Was passe 1 by tl General] Court of the 


i” of every 


to create 





old colony 


hir 
ry 


requiring the “ 


selectmet 


tow! »“ to have a vigilant eve over their breth- 





to see 


ren and neighbors, and that none of them 


shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their 


families as not to endeavor to teach, by them 
selyes or children and apprentices 
so much leart iy enable them perfectly 
to read the 1 i gue, and obtain a knowl 
edge of the « upital laws pon the per Vv ol 





twenty shillings for each neglect therein his 
act contained the rudiments of a law rendering 

Five later 
fifty householders 
uct to appoint a teacher “to 
shall resort to him to 
write and read ;” and every township containing 


a hun 


education compulsory years every 


township containing 


was re 


quired by another 


teach all such children as 


lred familie 8 or hous« holde rs was required 


to “set up a grammar school,” whose master 
should be “able to instruct youth so far as they 
may be fitted for the university.” Heavy penal 
ties, increase from time to time with the increas 
ing wealth of the community, were inflicted on 


townships which neglected to make the legal pro 
vision for education 
These laws were sustained by the force of pub 
lic opinion, and as the population moved further 
and further inland, or occupied one rocky bay 
after another on the coast, schools were erected 
the country. The result has 
scribed by a pleasant American writer: 


all over been de 


“Tf in a New England town there chances to be a 
native who car. not read and write, he is regarded as a 
curiosity, and is pointed out to strangers as one of the 
objects of interest in the place. There is one such man 
near Stockbridge, in Massachusetts, who was pointed 
out to me last summer as the only native of New Eng- 
land, in all that region, who could neither read nor 
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write. The people appeared to be rather proud of him 
than otherwise, as though he had given no slight proof 
of an ingenious mind in having escaped so many boy- 
traps and man-traps baited with spelling-books as 
they have in New England.” 

The Dutch settlers on the Hudson were also 
zealous friends of popular education. The char 
ter of the West India Company of the Nether 
lands, which began the work of colonization, r 
quired the company to maintain “good and fit 
preachers, schoo!-masters, and comforters of the 
sick.” In the proposed articles for the coloniza 
tion and trade of the New Netherlands in 1638, 
it is agreed that “each householder and inhabit- 
ant shall bear such tax and public charge as 


shall hereafter be considered proper for the 
maintenance of school-masters.” The municipal 
organization of New Amsterdam (1653)—now 
New York—and of the Dutch towns on Long 


Island distinctly provided for the establishment 
of common schools. In 1659 the colonists sent 
home for a “Latin school-master.” When he 
came out he was paid a salary from the city 
treasury, and was allowed the use of a house and 
Pupils attending the Latin school had 
to pay the master six guilders a quarter; the ele 
mentary The Dutch colony 
was conquered in 1664 by the English, and from 
that time popular education made no progress. 

William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, re- 
minded his people that “ that which makes a good 
constitution must keep it, namely, men of wisdom 
and virtue, qualities that, because they des¢end 
not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by virtuous education of youth, for 
which spare no cost; for by such parsimony all 
that is saved is iost.” But even William Penn 
did not follow the precedent which had been set 
by the Puritan and Dutch settlers of imposing 
the duty of establishing and maintaining element- 
ary schools on the municipalities and the colonial 
government. 

In New England itself the Revolutionary war 
had a disastrous effect on popular education. 
Sixty years ago the school-houses were mean and 
inconvenient; the school apparatus was defect- 
ive ; the teachers were in many cases ill prepared 
for their duties; the educational methods were 
slovenly and antiquated. A few years later, in 
the time of Andrew Jackson, the New England- 
ers began to be alarmed by the ignorance of the 
population in the great cities. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of illiterate immigrants were 
pouring in upon them from every country in Eu- 
rope, and even their own children were being bad- 
ly taught. But the frame-work of an admirable 
organization of popular schools had been created 
for them by their fathers, and, stung by the con- 
sciousness of having neglected too long the work 
which the founders of New England had so nobly 
begun, they gave themselves, with magnificent 
zeal and energy, to the development of all the re- 
sources of the system. Their zeal was contagious ; 
and their success has provoked imitation through- 
out the rest of the country. The “ Yankee school- 
marm,” as Mr. Parton calls her, is now to be found 
all over the States. The recent triumphs of this 
irresistible lady have been very sudden and very 
remarkable, 

Before the civil war the common-school sys- 
tem had hardly made any way in the South. Dr. 
Fraser was informed that the only exceptions were 
“a tolerably complete organization for the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and another for the 
State of Louisiana.” When I was in Richmond I 
found that the building used by Jefferson Davis 
as his head-quarters during the Southern rebell- 
ion was occupied by a common school organized 
on the New England model. Within a hundred 
yards of it there was a Free High School for 
colored people. The vice-principal of the High 
School was a shrewd, keen, accomplished lady 
from Massachusetts. She said that the munic- 
ipal authorities of Richmond were doing their 
very best to provide school accommodation for 
all the children in the city, and to make the edu- 
cation as good as it was in Boston. She could 
give them no higher praise. I told her that I had 
just been visiting a common school for colored 
children which was most inconveniently crowded, 
the accommodation being so inadequate to the 
wants of the district that the master was obliged 
to arrange for the younger children to attend only 
half time—one set coming in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon. She replied very fairly 
that the common-school system had not been in 
operation more than seven years, and that the 
losses sustained by the city during the war made 
it hard for the people to bear heavy taxation, but 
that the loyalty, intelligence, and 
which the trving to 


lost time She 


garden 


schools were free. 


energy with 
authorities overtake 
admirable that the 

ty had come to take great pride in its schools, 
and that the success which had been achieved in 
so limited a time was remarkable. Still harping 
on the crowded colored school which I had just 
left, I asked whether the Education Board dealt 
quite fairly with the colored children. “ Are the 
buildings for the colored children as good as the 
buildings for the white children?” “The Board 
wishes the accommodation to be precisely the 
for both.” “Is the organization of the two 
sets of schools the same ?” “ Precisely the same.” 
“Ts the course of education the same ?” “ Exact 
ly.” “Is thes hool apparatus thesame?” “Itis.” 
To apply a crucial test, I inquired whether the sal- 
aries paid to teachers in the colored schools were 
equal to the salaries paid to teachers holding the 
same rank in the schools for the white children. 
Two or three of the assistants were standing near 
her when I asked this question, and they all seem- 
ed infinitely amused at my simplicity. The vice- 
principal herself laughed heartily, and exclaimed 
in tones of astonishment: “ Do you think we should 
accept lower salaries than are given to teachers 
in the other schools?” As I saw the look of hu- 
morous amazement on her keen vigorous face, I 
am bound to acknowledge that I thought it very 
unlikely. She went on to say: “I came South 


were 


were said 


same 


just after the war, and with all the prejudices of 
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a Massachusetts woman 
slavery, and rebellion; but I should not he dk 
ing justice to the Richmond people if I did eer 
tell you that they are working the s« hool sy . 
with perfect fairness as between the white 
the colored people, and 


against Sout 


th hers 
. hers, 


Stem 
and 
are doing their utmost to 
give a thoroughly good education to all the chil 
dren.” The arrangements of the school in which 
this conversation took place—the cool lofty rooms 
the furniture, the maps, the books, the Scientific 
apparatus, and the perfect cleanliness of the whole 
building from the ground-floor to the highest 
story—strongly confirmed the lady’s statement 
It was also confirmed by the bright intelligence 
of the teachers who assisted her...... How the Sys. 
tem is being worked in other parts of the South 
I did not learn; but there is not a State in the 
Union which has not at least resolved to estab. 
lish common schools 

In the West there has been a most energetic 
and intelligent effort to reach the New England 
standard. Guided by New England experience 
and employing New England teachers, some of 
the Western States are said to have created a sys. 
tem of schools almost as efficient as those of Mas. 
sachusetts. Chicago is in the “ West” no longer 
and ean hardly be quoted as an illustration of 
Western progress; but the following facts are 
curious proofs of the progress both of the city 
and of its educational institutions. In 1810 the 
first schoo! was opened—a private school. It wag 
taught by Robert A. Forsyth, a lad thirteen years 
old; he had one pupil, aged nine. In 1816 a pri- 
vate school was opened by W.L Cox; another 
private school was opened in 1820—the name of 
the teacher has not been preserved ; another in 
1829 by Charles H. Beaubien; another in 1830 
by Stephen Forbes; another in 1833 by John 
Watkins ; in the same year an infant school was 
opened by Eliza Chappell; and an English and 
classical school by George T. Sproat. It is an in. 
teresting illustration of the spirit of the American 
people that the names of these early teachers 
have been published in the report of the Board 
of Education in order that the benefactors of an 
earlier generation may not be forgotten. In 1834 
the first “appropriation” was made by the mu- 
nicipality for the support of a public school. In 
1838 the city employed seven male teachers. In 
1839 several of the teachers were dismissed in 
consequence of financial troubles, but in the same 
year the city obtained a special charter which laid 
the foundations of the present school system. In 
1840 only four male teachers were employed. 
The first public school-house was built in 1844, 
In 1876 the Board of Education employed 762 
teachers, of whom 39 were male teachers, and 
the estimated daily attendance of children was 
35,970. The number of school buildings was 67; 
the number of rooms contained in these buildings 
and used for school purposes, 667. The Haven 
School, which was described to me as a fair speci- 
men of a Chicago grammar and primary school, 
is one of the best schools that I saw in America 


Wherever the common-school system has been 
introduced—and, as I have already said, it has 
now been introduced into every State in the 
Union—its introduction has been the act of the 
State Legislature. The Washington government 
has no power to compel any State or Territory to 
establish a school system of any kind. An at- 
tempt was made in Congress seven years ago “to 
compel by national authority the establishment of 
a thorough and efficient system of public instrue- 
tion throughout the whole country,” and the pro- 
posal received considerable support. It was re- 
jected on the old Democratic principle that any 
interference on the part of the central govern- 
ment with the interior affairs of the several States 
is contrary to the fundamental principle of the 
Constitution. The National Bureau of Education, 
established in 1867, can exercise no control over 
the educational policy of the States. In the act 
which created it, the powers of the Bureau are 
very closely defined: it is founded “ for the pur- 
pose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in 
the several States and Territories, and of diffusing 
such information respecting the organization of 
school systems and methods of teaching as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise to promote the cause of edu- 
cation.” 


The organization of the educational system va- 
ries, therefore, in the different States. In Massa- 
chusetts there is a board consisting of the Gov- 
ernor of the state, the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
eight other persons appointed by the Governor 
with the concurrence of the Council. The secre- 
tary of the board performs some of the duties of 
a State Superintendent. There are also several 
officers whose business it is to visit the schools of 
the State, to in juire into their condition, to hold 
conferences with teachers and school « ommitiees, 
and to lecture on educational The 
board has also a director of art education who 
superintends the State Normal School of Art, and 
aids, either personally or by deputy, in the art 
training of the teachers of public schools in all 
cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

In the State of New York there is a “ Board 
of Regents of the University” with twenty-three 
members ; nineteen being elected by joint ballot 
of the two Houses of Legislature, and the re 
maining four being the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Secretary of State, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The Board has 
a general supervision of the literary and medical 
colleges of the State, of the special schools in 
which students are prepared for these colleges, 
of the State museum and the State library, and of 
the institutions for the training of teachers in com- 
mon schools, .. . 

From these illustrations it will be seen that the 
organization of the local school boards and their 
methods of administration vary very greatly in dif- 


subjects. 
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slices of bread for the two boys and two girls, hoy 
ing that they would go away the next day and nev 
er re-appear Alas, how was I mistaken! They 
I all i sul er, had a sister born here, and 
have returned several times since. The summer 
lan ing to s} ik abo t (one of the ple isantest 
I ever spent at V——) they were here agair 
wn up, and able to spread their bread with 
butter t selves. The t ls used to specu 
, ibout my age, and one day I overheard one 
ot 1s 
Madame Vanin’s mother says she looked | ust 
the same when sl ie | nearly twenty years 
aha 

So I was hale and hearty indeed! 

The summer of 186-, the first summer the large 
hotel was opened, brought crowds of strangers 
to us—t le n’s fam too. Oh, we were 
quite arist that year! Well, we made up 
for it afterward, as the following years brought 
that bét re of all im keepe rs, Cook’s tourists 
For all alike Madame Vanin slaved, though she 
had her favorites. The Americans were allowed 
to pick flowers in spite of the sign, “ On est prié 
de ne pas cueillir les fleurs,”’ and I have often seen 
her emp e full of fruit into the girls’ laps 
I had my ites too, though this summer it 
was an especial on Late in the season, after 
the family of the Roman Prince C—-- had taken 
the entire dépendance for themselves, and the Mi 
lanese marchese and his family, together with the 


d the first floor, while a Mrs. 


auburn-haired daughters, 


, Oct Lpple 
' and a 
sarchesa, who walked with a cane and 


mas iline It 


“ wide-awake,” were au second, a 
and her brother arrived. I 
never would have believed that any human beau- 
me as much as Antonie Rédke’s 
raved for 
te complexions, praised in yellow- 
bound novels as “suggestive of peaches and 
* hair of * spun gold,” and “ 
azure depths,” et but here they were, and I 
could not turn my eyes away from the fascinating 
I was an old dolt, to be sure, but I 
, for oth I should never have 
little romance Antonie had 
aged to spin into her life 
I used to watch her enter the dining-room, tall 
graceful, 


wore a man’s 


ung German girl 


ty would please 
did. I have 


and 


years against senseless 


wh 


eyes whose 


mt | 
com do 


rwis 





and ind as simply dressed as possible, 
and not only I turned to look, but Prince Ilsen- 
burg, whose stout wife was occupied with the ar- 
i task of eating, seemed to be much 
myself. I despised him for it, for I 
hoped that here was an ideally beautiful creature 


as 


who could very well exist without masculine ad 
Now I never had any romance in my 


ife: what was the use of any body else having 
9 


mirationu. 


any 
Antonie’s brotker was a tall, blonde young man, 
who appeared daily with a gorgeous new cravat, 
and tried to be v If his cravat 
was subdued enough in tone, I encouraged him; 
otherwise, his most frantic attempts fell flat. 
Now I ara an eccentric old woman, and, what 
is unusual, am fully aware of the fact. You think 
I am a great talker too, 1 know; but I am going 
to let Antonie talk pretty soon, and then you can 
judge whom like best. One afternoon I 
usual for my drive, but, contrary to 
my daily habit, bade Jean drive up the hill to 
the old church at M@—. I tired of the 
lake road, and thought a drive on the detestable 
mountain one would rest me. Physical ills often 
require a shake as well as moral ores. 
As I drove up through M——, turning my back, as 
of necessity I was obliged to do in my char-a-bance, 
on half the road-side, I wondered what had be- 
come of Antonie this lovely 
“She can not be with the 


ry civil to me. 


you 


started as 


was 


violent 





afternoon, 
American girls play- 
ing croquet as usual,” I thought, “for I saw the 


eldest walking the garden and reading out of a 
small blue and gold book with a young man late- 
ly arrived from Berne, and the youngest is, as 


usual, at Dordel’s buying sweets. Those girls 
the digestion of an ostrich.” 

drove, bowing right and left—no, only to 
he right the left being reserved for my 
homeward drive. As we approached the old church 
I thought I saw a white 
the trees, and bade Jean leave 
drove the horse into the shade 
taken. There stood Antonie, 
her daisy-crowned hat on her arm, while she gazed 


must have 
On I 


going up, 


shining between 
me there while he 
I was not mis- 


gown 


in her spotless gown, 


at the beautiful scene below her So engrossed 
was she that she did not hear my footsteps on 
the gr walk, and I am 
walker 

“ Now what you thinking about?” I said, 
as I stood beside her. 

The young girl started, smiled, and said, “ Dear 
Miss Ireland, why did you not call me to help you 


your chat 


avel by no means a light 


ire 


out ol a-banc 


lped myself for many years, 
But I insist 
1 knowing what you were thinking about.” 

I was only wondering what were Bonnivard’s 


little isle with the 


“ Because I have | 
and can not afford spoiling now. 





upo 
*t 


thoughts as he gazed upon the 
three 

“Humph! 

“ But, 
what Byron thought, but Bonnivard. 
how a prisoner felt; Byron couldn’t.” 

“You are too exacting, Fraulein Rédke,” I re- 
plied. 
men and women of a past age thought ur 


} 


modern poet chooses to reveal the sect 


aoa? 
If you want to know, read Byron.” 
chére mademoiselle, I don’t want to know 


He knew 


“ Believe me, we can never know how the 


ess some 





why should you care to know ? 
Because that little isl 
yes, ganz und gar—for 


would have driven me 


mad to set 
green, and know that there were ind miles 
of God’s green grass beyond, which / could never 
hop. 
all.” 

“T thought you Germans were so 
that you never— 

* Ah, yes, I know,” replied Antonie, smiling sad- 
ly, unsuspecting of how different the end of my 
sentence would have been. “ You think we are 


just 80 mucl 


miles 
than to see none at 


to see, would be worse 


reasoning 


| 
| 
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cold, unfeelit 

believe it.” 
As if I should dream of such 

know what a suppressed and 


¢, But no, dear Miss lreland, do not 


a thing when [ 
sometimes insup 
pressible voleano a German is ! 

“Tf I could tell you a story in my own 
would certainly not think us cold.” 

“T shall be only too glad to hear it, for I have 
days that 
cause, real or imaginary, for your sadness.” 

“Oh, I can not; it is too horrible—and yet it 
would be a relief. Miss Ireland,” 
suddenly toward me, and laying both her white 
hands on my black-mittened ones, “I will, and 
perhaps you can tell me how I might have done 
otherwise ” 

“It’s no consolation to know afterward. 
I can not believe that you have 


been persuaded for some there was a 


she said, turning 


any idea of what 
means.” 

“ Yet I grow sadder day after day, and I choose 
this lovely spot when the fit of melancholy is on 
Can any thing be mors 
There 
and with it the thought of Byron; 


lies Clarens, bringing back 


sorrow 


beautiful 


the 
left, 
ght 
the memory of Rous 


I love to associate great men with beauti 


me. than 


view from here ? lies Chillon to out 


to our ri 


seau. 
ful places ; don’t you ?” 

“ Not such men as that,” I replied. Evidently 
Antonie was sentimental about scenery; probably 
read poetry, and even sketched! Thanks be to 
my parents, who were born in the middle of the 
last century, that they never encouraged any such 
tendencies in me! 

“ Are you fond of Goethe ?” inquired Antonie, 
without noticing my reply to her last question. 

“T can not say that I am much acquainted 
with his works. I find my daily paper and the 
Quarterly Review about as much reading as I can 
attend to. I might have known that you would 
have your mind full of such rubbish, though.” 

“Think of not loving Goethe !” exclaimed the 
impetuous girl. “I don’t believe I will tell you 
one word of my story: you would not care for it.” 

“Don’t jump at conclusions, Fraiilein Rédke,” 
I replied, “ but make the attempt. If I don’t like 
it, I shall not hesitate to tell you so - 

Antonie smiled as she began: “‘ You try to look 
very severe, but I know you are not one-half as 
severe as you would like to have us think. You 
know my home is far from here, in Northern Ger- 
many ; and it is only because my health began to 
fail me that my parents sent me here with Ernst. 
But I had a great sorrow that made my life all 
dark. And vet our home was so happy, so full 
of united affection, and from morning till night 
we thought only of enjoying ourselves.” 

“What a blessing a little sorrow must have 
been !” I remarked. 

“ Now you are not going to be unsympathetic, 
are you?” asked my beautiful Antonie, a look of 
disappointment creeping over her face, “ because 
I really am unhappy.” 

Having re-assured her on that point, and chuck- 
ling inwardly at my novel position, I allowed her 
to continue : 

“ As I said before, ours was a very happy home, 
and our numerous friends were constantly run 
ning in and out of the house. Ernst, you must 
know, is an advocate, and he brought many of his 
friends to our house. Emil Lange was one of 
them.” 

Here Antonie paused, dwelling, as I supposed, 
lovingly on the memory of those days when 
“ Emil Lange” was numbered among their friends. 
Of course I had no patience with her, but she had 
a winning way and charming little accent, so, 
contrary to my usual habit, I kept silent. 

“Yes, Emil Lange was one of them,” she con- 
tinued, after a moment ; “ and, believe me, I never 
cared for hm.” 

I drew a sigh of relief. 

“When day after day he came, bringing me 
always some flower, some book, or oftenest re 
citing verse after verse of poetry which he had 
composed during the previous night, I was wea- 
ried, and wished he could find some other person 
to whom he might devote himself. But no, and 
I soon saw that what I had considered as a mere 
passing fancy was indeed something deeper. Oh, 
I was grieved, as I had no heart to give him. 
You must know”—and here an exquisite blush 
spread itself over Antonie’s cheeks—“ that my 
elder brother Franz is in the army—in the Cuiras- 
siers—and he brought his friends with him to the 
house too, His greatest friend was Von Nilder 
—Carl von Nilder.” 

Here she paused again, and now I knew that 
she was dwelling lovingly on “ dead joys.” 

“Carl von Nilder was tall, dark; a son of the 
Baron von Nilder, who owns a beautiful Schloss on 
the Rhine near Bingen. Did you never see it ? 

I had to answer in the negative, as my trip on 
the Continent was a direct line to V , and 
from there I had never stirred. I came original 
ly merely to spend the summer, but here I am 
yet, and expect to remain. 

“He was so good, too,” she continued, “only 
proud and jealous. I don’t know how I first 
knew that he loved me, but I did know it, and 
this thought made me happier than all Emil’s 
flowers, books, and verses. Poor Emil ! How ne 
hated Carl! I have often seen him sit for hours 
gazing at me with an expression that frightened 
me, and when Carl kissed my hand, as was his 
custom on entering our home, Emil would spring 
from his chair and rush out of the house, always 
returning after a short time, however 
week several of our 
our house, and we read aloud 
sitting around the table, Ernst generally doing 
the reading part, Emil and Carl playing with our 
balls of worsted or 





“Once a friends met at 


I can see us now 


girls worked 
the ser 
then such a confusion 


silk, while we 
When we had finished 
brought in the coffee, l 


and 
of voices ! 


steadily on. vant 


some insisting upon discussing what 
had been read, the others clamoring for coffee 
and Zuckerkuchen. Oh, those were the very hap- 
piest days,” and Antonie sighed heavily. — 

“ Well, the revers de la médaille was soon turn- 
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j P , te f 
ed. One day we sel ul from 


had i ing | 
Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, ind Ernst un- 


fortunately chose that where Goethe writes about 
Jerusalem’s suicide and his ideas about “ Wer- 
her As he read what Goethe says about the 


Roman Emp ror Otho’s death, Emil started up, 
exclaiming, *‘ And so would I prefer to die, having 
enjoyed my friends’ 
able to benefit them.’ 
“Ah! well I his words, and 
how, after our friends had departed, Emil lingered 
behind, and seizing my hand, said, his voice fair- 
ly trembling with emotion, ‘ Antonie, if I die, will 
you promise to bring tlowers to my grave every 
spring?’ I laughed at him, and tried to turn his 
thoughts from such a melancholy subject in ev- 


society, and being no longer 


how remember 


ery way I could, talking over our friends and ou 
hopes of a pleasant summer, until I saw his face 
brighten, and, with a smile, he bade me good-by 
Then I looked up, and saw Carl von Nilder’s eyes 
fixed steadily on me. A shiver ran over me, as 
though it were a presentiment of 





evil to come 
Oh, 1 remember his words very well, and how they 
I would 
nd myself; 1 was too proud for that. 
“The sad day came at last; and yet it was so 
bright and beautiful that we banished all thought 
of care from our minds, and started for B—— on 
a picnic. Miss Ireland, I think I can truly say 
that never in my life had I felt happier than I did 
on that day, my twentieth birthday. My friends 
fairly loaded me down with presents, and the most 
beautiful bouquet of all was from Carl. Emil’s 


first showed me that Carl was jealous. 
not dels 


present was so peculiar that it afforded us only P 


pleasure and amusement at the time: afterward 
the sight of it made me almost faint. Imagine, 
if you can, a Dolch, a poniard, ali made of red 
flowers! On a piece of paper was writtea only 
one word—‘ Beware!’ and we all wondered what 
he meant. 

“*Oh, Emil is so full of fancies! Ernst said; 
‘this is only a joke.’ And so we all thought. 

“We had two hours’ driving in an enormous 
omnibus before reaching the mountain, on the 
side of which was a restaurant, where we were 
going to dance and amuse ourselves, as we Wer- 
mans know so well how to do. I do not know 
how it happened, but Emil’s seat was next to mine 
in the omnibus, while Cari was at the other end. 
As | imagined him too devoted to his neighbor— 
a pretty young widow from Schwerin, who has 
since married my brother Franz—lI retaliated by 
being unusually agreeable to Emil. Carl was si- 
lent when we reached the ‘ Berg,’ and Emil more 
contented than I had seen him for many days. 

“*So you understood and have profited by my 
warning,’ he said, as he helped me out of the 
coach. 

“I was puzzled, but had only time to answer, 
‘I neither understood nor am in need of any warn- 
ing.’ And as Carl made friendly overtures just 
then, I took his arm and wandered up the hill, 
not heeding the general cry of ‘ Halt!’ 

“It was arranged, as we afterward found out, 
though neither Carl nor I knew any thing about it, 
that each lady should accept for her partner dur- 
ing the entire picnic whoever happened to sit next 
to her during the drive out. So of course Emil 

partner by right of this arrangement, 
though by no means according to my wishes. He, 
however, did not claim me when the house was 
reached, so Carl and I remained together. Once 
in the course of the dancing Emil approached me 
and asked if I would take a walk with him in the 
garden just in front of the house. I acquiesced, 
and took the opportunity of explaining how it had 
happened that I had not waited for him. 

“*And would you have accepted me as 
partner quite as willingly ?’ he inquired. 

“| hesitated, and in a moment Emil had seized 
my hand, flung it from him, and exclaimed: 

“*You can aot deceive me, Antonie. I love 
you—love you as hever woman was loved, and I 
shall die with the pain !’ and he was gone, leaving 
me still standing in utter amazement, when Carl 
joined me. 

** Alone ?’ he inquired. 

“*Herr Lange has just left me,’ I replied, as 
though in a trance. 

“* And you two have quarrelled?’ inquired Carl, 
offering me his arm. 

“ Just then I saw Emil staring—no, fairly glar- 
ing on me; but before I could speak he was gone. 
Carl saw that I was excited, and, with his usual 
care, strove to banish from my mind all unpleas- 
ant thoughts, which only he could do. The hou 
came for returning, and we all took our seats in 
the omnibus, by no means as fresh and hopeful 
as when we started, when Ernst exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
where is Emil ?’ 

“He His name was 
shouted over and over again, Carl and Ernst even 
going back to the house, but without any result. 
What was to be done? It was nearly midnight, 
and it was impossible for us to wait any longer; 
so after having instructed the Wirth what to 
tell Emil should he appear, we drove off, I with 
a cold weight on my heart. Ernst again tried to 
excuse his friend by saying that he must have 
wandered off into the woods beyond the sound of 
our All agreed with him, but somehow I 
felt that this was not so.” 

Here Antonie sank on the stone bench beside 
her, and covered her face with her hands. 


was my 


your 


was nowhere to be seen. 


voices. 


‘I see it yet,” she exclaimed, “ that blood-be- 
spattered letter! Oh, I think nothing will ever 
efface the memory of that next day, when Carl 
came rushing in, his face livid, and his voice 


that he could scarcel 
words he 


trembling, so y speak; and 
few told us that a boy from 
B—— had ridden in that morning and told him 
that Herr Lange had 
dead—a poniard in his heart 

And here,’ said Carl to Franz, pointing to 
lay fainting on the sofa, ‘is a note for 


then in a 


found in the woods 


been 


me who 
your sister—found in his hand.’ 

“*Oh, it can not be true that Emil is dead!’ I 
exclaimed, as I recovered from the swoon, which 
I sometimes wish had ended my life. 
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‘You ought to know,’ said Carl, coldly, as he 

| turned away from me. I took the note—the 
blood-bespattered note—and handed it to Fran, 
to read, There was but little in it; these were 
the words, or as near as I can translate them 
‘Like Otho, I prefer the time after society has 
made life My warning was disre. 
garded by you, as well as my dearest feeling 
Farewell. I loved you in this world, and I shall 
in the next.’ That wasall! But, oh! how terri. 
ble was this trial, this thought, that J had been 
the cause of Emil’s death! I turned to Carl for 
comfort; his love alone could have supported me 


anz 


agreeable. 


in this hour of affliction; but there was no com- 
fort or consolation there 

“* Antonie,’ he said, as he left the room, ‘ men’s 
hearts are not given to you women to play with. 
And may you never have another in your posses- 
s1i0n 

Here Antonie broke into violent weeping. 

‘I have never seen him since,” she sobbed, 
“and I never shall.” 

I tried to comfort her as best I knew how, 
which, to be sure, was little; but the thought 
kept coming to me, “ Here is a girl one-fourth my 
age, and she has had more experience in that 
short time than I have had in my whole life.” 
Somehow I didn’t like it; and as for any man 
being such an idiot as to kill himself for a pink- 
and-white girl, it was monstrously wicked. And 
yet poor Antonie had lost her lover! Ah, non- 
sense! he did not amount to much, in my opinion. 

“Just like a man; very fond of you as long 
as every thing is smooth, but away at the first 
idea of sorrow.” 7 

She might consider herself very fortunate to 
have got rid of him so easily; and so I told her, 
but she foolishly failed to get any comfort out of 
the thought. I did not see much of Antonie after 
this, and when I did, “ melancholy had seized her 
for his own,’’so I avoided her. Ernst was as 
assiduously attentive as ever, which astonished 
me, as I certainly had nothing to leave him. 
September was drawing near its end, and I began 
to look expectantly for the winter guests. This 
continual looking for strangers was the only ex- 
citem nt in my life, and a very pleasant one at 
times. 

One forenoon I was seated with my knitting 
on the large balcony of the smaller hotel, looking 
direct’ + ipon the lake, protected from the sun by 
an awuing, and thinking in what a pleasant place 
my lot had fallen, when Antonie appeared, work 
in hand. 

“Chere mademoiselle,” she said (she always 
called me that, though I have never found out 
why, for we were certainly neither of us French), 
“may I sit here with you this morning? Ernst 
has gone to Glion by the way of the Chaudron, 
and I am left alone, as the Americans have gone 
to Geneva to see a friend. But I have brought 
my work,” she continued, holding up some very 
flimsy tatting which she called “ Frivolitat.” 

“So I see,” I replied; “and I am resigned to 
your company. 

She understood me well enough to know that 
by this I meant that I was glad to have her, so 
she seated herself on the wooden bench beside 
We had a pleasant morning, all traces of 
melancholy having disappeared from Antonie’s 
face, and at her request I gave her accounts of 
the neighboring chateaux. 

“T wonder if I shall ever go up to the Chate- 
lard,” she said, pointing to the narrow gray stone 
building standing on a hill above Clarens. “I 
was told that it had been for over six hundred 
years in the same family.” 

“Humph! It always reminds me of an iso- 
lated merlon, and I feel as though, in justice to 
it, the parapet ought to be added. How clearly 
the ‘ Dame du Lac’ is seen to-day !” 

Antonie laughed. “ Do you know, chére made- 
moiselle, that I never could see her? All I see 
against the mountain is a clearing of trees. Some 
tell me that she looks like a Quaker lady demure- 
ly walking off toward Geneva, others that she is 
gayly tripping off toward the valley of the Rhone; 
so which am I to believe ?” 

As I was explaining to her the direction in 
which, in my opinion, the dame was going, 
were interrupted by Pierre Vanin’s voice: 

“ Par ici, monsieur, par ici; and his stout per- 
son stepped out on the balcony, closely followed 
by a tall stranger 

Antonie did not even look up. 

“ Magnifique !” was the only word the stranger 
uttered, and with a strong Teutonic accent. 

Antonie started, looked up, and received a 
formal bow. Some words were exchanged in 
German, the only ones I understood being “ Ihr 
Herr Bruder” and “ Guten-Morgen.” 

After they had left, Antonie turned to me: 

“That was Carl, and he is as cold and stiff 
as though we were strangers. What can have 
brought him here ?’ 

Now began a sad period for my poor Antonie. 
Every day the Baron von Nilder sat opposite to 
her at dinner, and the usual commonplace greet- 
gut no conversation—at 
least none that I noticed; but I saw what she 
did not see, that his eyes rested unceasingly upon 
her pale face. po one week, two weeks, passed 
by, and it was plain to me that pride alone kept 
these two apart. Not that I was sorry for it. 
would have done every thing in my power to pre- 
their union. They 
share the general fate of mankind—an unhappy 
marriage—and I determined that I not 
give them a helping hand 

By the walls of the garden was a small landing 
for boats, and at the top of the steps was a square 
place shaded by an overhanging willow-tree. Here 
I often took a cup of coffee about five in the aft- 
ernoon, watching the water dash up against the 
stones, and the small boys dangling their legs 
over the wall, a fishing rod in their hands. As 
I sat there one day, Baron von Nilder came 
down the path, smoking a cigar. I watched him 


me. 


we 





ings were observed. 


vent were both too nice to 


would 





as he approached, and thought that, to any one 
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at has no university, the head of its system, equal | French Assembly. | Spain, and Portugal | body, with t ly rest : \ t 
a6 to that of Berlin; it has not yet rivalled North | still linger behind their fe v-nations in educa - . i 0K ore he the I ‘ 
- Germany in the enforcement of a general educa tional progress, and millions of their children a -peoctaadt . ~~ a. hes tgs D >< amet , ‘ 
od tion: but its free Parliament, free schools, the still left to ignorance and barbarisn It mav be _ +: SS teen aa ¢ i ote n+ peer 
r rapid advance of the people, its industrial estab- next ten years W l find tl ) f f his al ivat whe iP } rian 1 * ster | " g Met t } G 
lishments, free chur i l teaching, have all 1 embly has decided that he can not. Very | ¢ ht ’ 
bs been the fruits of the past ten years of mental la the world has more reason t r organizing, the Assembly appointed a | t ' bys M 61 
to | bor, and have made Austria a land of ease lof educational results of the last ten ymmittee on reduced representat res N 
y general content It is not any longer the Austria hé 1€ City and Stat f New } $ Yet apparent tog pple witt epi t t t 
ot of Marza THERESA ; it is not the country of Josern | here our cause for joy is not that we have ad lem, and to find a satisf of it I | Dr. A. W. W | 
IL.; it is Austria instructed by Sadowa, and free vanced so much as that we have been able to — r M v8 ‘ R 1) 
; : It is sometimes said that t listinctively | J . M't KIN 1 of t I 
: forever from the chains forged for it in the ty | maintain our own position. The victory is still | goutnern Churches of out iew one nk wire | 3 -_ : N , F 
" Years’ War. only a negative one It is a remarkable trait in | zealous for the promotion of ref — ‘ lt BR4 a ; . nea — , 
re Still more interesting is the conflict which the | the story of modern educational progress that no freedm The Southern Baptist ¢ ventior the f f the Met tI ( 
t common-school system seems about to wage witl where has the common-school system encount it Na give nt “ 1 l | 4 
as the Greek Church in Eastern Europe Already | ed such real dangers in the last decade, nowhers sound Ther rt adopted the ¢ | f 74. Ti ft nt 
it has extended its branches into the new king has it suffered such painful wounds, as in the says I red have a g | M Ar ‘ i SG 
doms of Servia and Roumania. The Greek Church | metropolis of the American republ Rot pesape t Bae asi , apt u - . M , 
~~ has been disendowed, and a system of education es- Paris, Vienna, London, even Madrid, have estab tneir calidren, and we ¢ ld ¢ pie. = - part 
m ; . —— They form an important factor in our polit ] the Cecu nical ¢ f f heM | 
| tablished 1n these lends so lately won from Mosiem | lished their common schools. Every where in | eegnomy. They have the ballot. To cast it i1 ts in the world, and the t of the « h 
ue oppression. Its growth is still slow and imper Europe the ultramontane influence has been suc- | telligently, they should be enlightened. They were authorized to appoint d i to 








fect ; it is still clogged by many restrictions. But |! cessfully opposed. In New York alone jit has } must be educated.” This declaration from the rey whenever it may be held 
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DECORATION-DAY. 


U.S. A. (to his Grare-Diqgers). “Not just yet.” 
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A WELL-EARNED HONOR 


hs Ir is said that of all the decorations bestowed 
' upon Prince Bismarck, the one he is most proud 
of is a modest me dallion which commemorates an 
act of bravery in saving a man drowning If th 


Prince is 80 proud of having saved a sing 
at the risk of his own, Officer THomas M ‘Bape 
might well be excused if he were to feel \ 
which he does not, being a modest as well as a 





THE MEDAL—OBVERSE. 


brave man—of his record of over thirty persons 
saved by him from drowning, nearly twenty of 
the cases having occurred within the past four 
years. Officer M‘Bripe’s “beat” is along the 
docks on the East River, in the lower part of the 
city, and he meets with many opportunities to 
risk his life to save others, often worthless ones, 
and especially at night in summer-time. On hot 
nights, when sleep is impossible in the cellars 
and tenement rooms, hundreds and even thou 
sands of poor people go down upon the docks to 
get a breath of fresher air and perhaps a few 
hours of blessed unconsciousness Now and 
then some one who has ventured to lie down too 
near the edge of the dock rolls over into the wa 
ter. A man able to swim may manage to scram 
ble out, with the assistance of those on the dock : 
but if drunk, or a woman or child, the chance of 
getting out alive is very small, unless some stro ig, 
resolute, self-possessed swimmer like Officer 





M‘Brive should be near to respond to the ery for OFFICER THOMAS M‘BRIDE.—[Puotoens by P 
help 

Another class of drowning cases is that of men | sold as whiskey, rum, or git A few glasses of wate Part sobered by the shock. the drow 
er women who have been drinking in the vile | this poison are enough to set one crazy, and mat ng man or woman shrieks aloud for help, and 
liquor dens that abound in certain quarters of | an unfortunate rushes under the influence of de- | fortunat t ip] é 
New York, where the most detestable of stuff is | lirium to the dock and plunges headlong i the ff ke M‘Daupt to | 

















A SKETCH ON THE RIVER CONGO—VINERY OF MARANJA, MBOMA.—[See Pace 471.] 
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HOME AND FOREIGN 











Rerorts from our consul at Havre to the Depart- 

t of Stat s ton indicate that there is an 
Yeasing d for American grain and 

\ a 1 ~ prospect of this new trade 

r very profitable, as that with F and has 

i luring the montbs of January and February 
present year the exports of wheat and corn to 

I nee were greatly in excess of the amount for the 
the last y During March and April 

422 5 bushels of corn were shipped to France, and 
39 bushels of wheat, nearly half of the latter go- 

to Bordeaux for distribution. Lard, bacon, tal- 

vy, beef, and mutton are also shipped in large quan- 

8. During March and April the exports of bacon 
nted to 12,241,450 pounds; of lard, 9,656,020 


s. A large pro- 
1 of these articles gees to Rouen. Fresh beef 


ind mutton are transported in the refrigerating cham- 


36,340 pound 





" inds;: and of tallow, 1,0 

































bers of the steam-ships of the French tine, and are 
chiefly designed for consumption in Paris, These 
facts, taken in connection with the growing trade 
with England and with South America, give great en- 
couragement te all our home industries; for other 
countries desire not merely American provisions, but 
I rous articles of American manafacture. 

A fatal d er cosnmved 2 at the dépét of the Sixth 
Avenue Rail: — Company not iong ago, by which 
two laborers were killed and others injured. Twenty 
workmen were engaged in storing grain on the third 
floor, when suddenly the timbers gave way, and a 
mass of grain was precipitated to the second floor, 
Ww 1 also gave wey under the accumulated weight. 
8s { n Ww carried down with the grain 
1 ker era. Five struggled out with the help 

stantly gi , but two, bu ral feet beneath 

gra were suffocated. e of the accident 
was overloading of the floor, the weight of about 
le housand shels of oata, etc., being much more 
than the floor could safely bear, 

Ma sad but interesting detaile have come from 
Caracas « rning the recent earthquake in Ver 

a, by which the beautiful and flourishing town of 
Cna w atroyed. As soon as the news of this dis- 
As r i Caracas, the President of the Republic 
f \ i ery thing needful to the 
sur > hundred soldiers from 
Caracas ver of volunteers, labor- 
ed with untiring energy in the difficult task of extri- 
cat the bodies from the ruins. About two hundred 
W d, and then it was found necessary to ap- 
ply fire to the ruins to prevent a pestilence. Had the 
é iah red two hours later in the evening, 
t It le generally would have been in bed, and 
t s lost As it was unusual heat of 

ay had dr i nha f doors into 
t ness of t irks. There 
sa ‘ ar of evil but, to the 
r es nts, n¢ > of Importance 
ithatcity. Tt e earthquake it said to have 
at severe ex} need in Venezuela for 
very many years, even exceeding that of 1812, 
The trustees of Columbia College have decid ver to 
erect a new buiiding a the west end of the block 
vw occupied by the college. This structure will be 
‘ d almost exclusively t ‘to the ise of the Academic 
Department. 
Doubtless it will be put on record that one of the 


test achievements ever performed on horseback is 
I complished by the Mexican rider Pe- 








" 305 miles inside of fifteen hours, hav- 

it the conclnsion of the task twenty-nine minutes 
spare. The rider certainly exhibited wonderful en- 

d e and j k. 1 on the whole, in this age of 











t st people who desire to travel twenty 
t # an hour will prefer to make use of a locomotive 

i a Mexican mustang 
B s silver dollars are in circulation, especially at 
the West They are made of block tin, bismuth, and 
d glass, and are said to be very exact imita- 

s of the genuine coin. 

The lady whom Arthur, Duke of Connaught, ex- 
pects narry is the youngest of the three daughters 
of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. Her name is 


Louise Margarethe Alexandra Victoria Agnes; she is 
pretty, very charming and amisble, and is seventeen 
years old. The duke now receives from the British 



































nation an annual income of $75,000; upon his marriage 
it will be raised to $125,000. * 
In cor pr ss agar oe sg annual spring parade 
f Coa g of oy" city, an exchange remarks 
tha ts reg ms the Coaching Club somewhat 
resembles the Ta nde Club of London, the s of 
re as follows: “ The entrance fee to the Tan- 
dem Club to be nothing, and the annual subscription 
s t to exceed the entrar : that the club 
t ted to any number of eli members; that 
the mmittee consist of the president; that the com- 
have power to do what it likes, and members 
t sa t ge; that the first Monday in every 
I t to some place to dine; that on 
these 8 each er is ent z one friend, 
é yw r, to pay ) 
r of guiding his 
horses g small parcel 
| a news 1 the pavement of the 
i. Hes horses and pointed out 
to tl On ¢ nation it was 
ynt 500 n 8 of 1000 f 8 each on the 
Bank of France. The money was deposited by the 
the hands of the authorities, and it was afi- 
laimed by an American gentleman, who had 
lessly placed it between the two coats which he 
z at the time when he drew the money at 
H I ate the 
I V I 4 n Berlir 
i K bet this sed the 
photog er to mak Fa 
i week b ) 
the world over, and p keness 
The past career of Hoedei does n« I h credit 
New preparations have been made for attempting to 
raise the Hurydice, which capsized in a squall off the 


Isle of Wight. Theship has been settling into the sand. 


G and silver mir n the heart of a great city is 









certainly a novelty. ymething of thie kind is 


I 
now act y going on in ond Street. When the 


Waltham Building was burned, a large quantity ot sil- 


| 
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ver-ware and gold-plated articles, too bulky to be kept 

in safes, was melted by the intense heat, and fell amid 

the debris into the cellar. On the cellar floor was a layer 
} 


of ashes several feet deep, which contained much gold 





and silver. When this was sifted, about $40,000 worth 
of gold and silver was recovered. For some time the 
ishe ave remained undisturbed, but recently arrange- 


ments have been made by two California miners to 
separate what is still left of the precious metal from 
accomplished by apparatus 


#imilar to what is used in the California mining re- 


the ashes. This is to be 


gions. 

From the Chilian Times we learn that a fully equipped 
expedition left Valparaiso, the principal sea-port of 
, last winter, for Valdivia, to take possession of a 
gold gravel property. This is the first company to in. 
vade the southern territory of Chili. Historians of 
the time of the conquest record that the Spaniards 
crossed the terrible desert of Atacama in search of the 
gold which the Chilian Indians paid as tribute to the 





Inca of Peru. Valdivia, the Spanish conqueror, em- 
ployed thousands of Indians in working the river-beds 
in search of gold. Now a dozen men, it is stated, by 


the California hydraulic process, will wash 
gravel than could a thousand Indians 
The gravel deposits referred to 
above have never been worked. 


employing 
in one day more 
by the old methods, 


More than ¢wo miles per day of Asbestos Roof 
ing are made and shipped to all parts of the world 
by the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co. of this 
city. —[ Com. ] 


FURNITURE. 
Tue best place to buy furniture is at Dearaar 
& Taytor’s, Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St. See 
udvertisement on last page.—[ Com. ] 


Wy. T. Mason, Esq., of St Louis, writes: “The 
relief Jonas Wurrcome’s AstuHma Remepy afforded 
me was perfect; 1 have not had a bad night 
since taking it. This complaint has troubled me 
for a long time, and I have tried many things, 
but in no case found any relief until the Remedy 
came to hand.”—[ Com ] 








ADV ERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
& sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every 

Old Post- Office 
Building, 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 


where. 
Wi} Nassau Street. 
Manufacturer of 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 





MADISON SQU one 
BRANC H: 
c, STEHR,. Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 


gre TTERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. “Send for 
0 description to SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, N. Y. 


6 Mixed Cards with name, 10c. 


and stamp. 
sristol,Conn, 





Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C.COE & CO., 


WEEKLY. 
The Retort Gas Stove. 





The new perfect 


gas stove. 
mer cooking in the world 

cooking without heating the house or the person using 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost of coal, wood, 


Cheapest form of sum- 
Will do the entire family 


or oil. Perfectly odorless. Same work as other stoves 
guaranteed to be actually done with one-third less gas. 
Sold by dealers generally. 

RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
Send for Circular. Providence, R. I, 


GRATEFUL— UL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


C. WEIS, 3274s 


& CO., Mannfs +B of MEE 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale 
vetail. 27 John Street. 

Send for Circular, to P.O. Box 5009 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Frat ce, 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II 

Vol. IIL. 
Sweden, and Spain. 


S@™ Hither of the 


Jelgium, 


Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 


Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE- BOOK, in English, 


French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking, only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PI ESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


I EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A Lady 


who had suffered for years from Deafness and 





Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 

sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

free of charge, to any one sinilarly afflicted. Addrese 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


Ba ROTARY & LEVER PRESSES, 


Least Power, Space, and Cost. 
Send Two Stamps for Catalogue to 
DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f’r, 
227 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 














FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


Harren’s Lrsrary or Seieor Novers, Harrer’s 
Magazine, Weexcy, and Bazan, and Harper's Haur- 
Hover Sentes, were all established for the purpose of 
supplying the American public with cheap reading in 
elegant form and of a high order of literary merit. 
The unexampled popularity which these various pub- 
lications have achieved has shown that they hit the 
mark squarely; but, as taste grows with what it feeds 
on, the demand for still cheaper forms of publication 
has been so widely diffused throughont the country 
that Hisrer & Broturrs have been induced to sup- 





1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. 


By Victor Hvco. 


ply it by the establishment of the Franxtiim Sqvarr 
Lisrary. In this series some of the works of the 
most popular authors of the day will be presented in 
a handy and not unattractive form, at prices which 
will make them acceptable to that large class of 
American readers who may not find it convenient to 
encumber themselves with books or periodicals too 
costly to be cast aside after perusal. 

The publishers will endeavor to make the Frankum 
Sqvare Liprary the cheapest and best series of the 


| kind in America. 


Antuony Tro.iore. 15 cents. 
satisfactory novel.—JN. Y. Herald. 


10 cents. 


No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic Monthly. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


10 cents. 


‘*A most graphic, piquant, and interesting picture of the social and political condition of the Em- 


pire of the Czar.” 





PvuBLIsHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York«. 


GP” Sent by mail, il, pe tage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


KINGSFORD’S 





OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 


Is THE 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE 


WoORIT.-D. 
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JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


34 and 36 East 14th Street, 


Union Square, New York, 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


In ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, FRENCH FLOWERS AND 
FEATHERS, LACES, DRESS AND CLOAK TRIM- 
MINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, FANCY GOODS, &c. Our 
prices will average 25 per cent. less than you usually 
pay for similar grades of goods. 

Catalogues and samples furnished on 

application. Goods sent by 
mail or express, 


ELECTRO GOLD WATCHES. 


STEM WINDERS, 
HUNTING CASES, 
ANCHOR MOVEMENTS. 


Accurate, durable and guaranteed to stané any test for 
10 Yoars, only $15. Ladies’ and Gent’s Key Winders, $12. 
Over 1000 of these elegant Watches have been purchase d 
and are giving the most COMPLETE SATISFACTION. REMIT 
by MONEY ORDER, POSTAGE STAMPS or the Watc hes will be 
sent on receipt of $6, balance be ¢.0. D. with privilege of 
examination before purchase. 
F.C. MILLER & CO0., 125 FULTON STREET, NEW ror 
Magnific ent Vest Chains, rolled gold, very e a. ant, 
heavy and finest goods from $2 to $10. Ladies’ C bains, 
same quality from $5 to $12. 


A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Bostow TRANSCRIPT 


Harper's Half- Hour Series, 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY; 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCLENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Special Inducements to Private Buyers. 
25 VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5. 


5 CENTS EACH, 
tions of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
By James Bryce. 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A, Freeman. 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


Tender Recolle« 
Constantinople. 


20 CENTS EACH, 

Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Sadlier 
Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Leith-Ac ‘ ams 

srother Jacob.—The Lifted Veil. By George Eliot 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Gay 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 

Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 

Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 

Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 

Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 

Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot 

Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 

The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 

The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
Diendonnée. By Geraldine Butt 

Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hagessen. 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 


25 CENTS EACH, 
The Youth’s Health-Book. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 
Moltke's Letters from Russia. Tr'’d by Grace Bigelow 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Shepherds All aud Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
My Lady’s Money. By Wilkie Collins. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden.—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli.—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay 
John Milton.—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb 
University Life in Ancient Athens. By W. W. Capes. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
English Literature: Romance Period. E. Lawrence. 
English History. Early England. 
English History. England a Continental Power. 
English History. Rise of the People. 
English History. Tudors and the Reformation. 
English History. Struggle ag’st Absolute Monarchy 
When ihe Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 








CP A selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 
Series will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid,to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Deliars 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage Sree. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN Square, New York. 
r Styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
2) with name; Outfit, 0c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 











Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 








JOHN ROGERS 
1155 Broadway, N. Y. 


po eget —F 





Corne th St 
| 
| 
aut per ( 
> > 1 Oe 1 ) 
paily profit, with $25 Capital. Agents 
wanted, male and fe pale, t 
ar e in demand in every tan n packa 
' nt for handing at d ut 
{ ilar mailed to a 4 





by mail. Address C. §. How E 1 L “ 
’ Eagle Wire Mills im ' k N. ¥ 


IxvALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 









Send for 
Circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR ©O., NEW 


URPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HAVEN, CT. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year t4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . “e 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - es { | 
The THREE publications, one ye oo | 
Any TWO, one year . 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year 0 00 
Terme f t bs « , 
I V mes of the W j 
the first Number for Jar V f | 
t Vana with e Numbe for J N D 
cembe f each year 
Subs« t s Ww \ t 
Pe i \ 
ept uses wl 





tances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of | 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Sevare, New York 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Bound Volumes of the Maceazt 
taining the Numbers for Six Monthe,w be fur 





for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, se 
by mail, postage paid. A complete A1 ul Inde 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to M 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $8 00: Half 


Calf, $5 25. | 


jound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each cor 


taining the Numbers for a year, w furnist f 

$7 00 each, freight (if not exceedir ne dollar a vo 

ume) paid by the Publishers. | 
There are 56 volumes of the Magazine, 21 v 


of the Weex.y,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now read 


The extent and charact f Has 
per’s Weexiy and Bazar render them adva 
mediums for advertisir A limited number of s 

wile advertisements w t erted at the f wil 
rates: in the Werxkty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line: 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 


occupied as solid matter. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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AGENTS WANTED 

In every State and Cour 401 v's Ligut 

NING Srrve u Rupees N t : 





Address A.G. SCHOLFIEL D. Peovidenee, K.1. 


apepcoans sears Buy DIRECT 
J AL maker. Secure a 
l save money 


We have no agents, but s« Il DIRE’ Tt ) Families from our 
Factory at the very lowest wholesale potee. - Sent 
for = and warranted . ‘ 
Catalogue free. Address, 


years. housands u 


-8. PIANO CO.,¥.Y. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 
We will pay Agents a sa y = $100 00 py r montl 
anc r expel 


ms. Ad 


sto dw le il inve 


ress SHE RM iN & ‘ 0.. Marshall, Michizan, 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 

aple G s to dealers. No peddling, 
t address S t co, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cinciunau, O. 


Bente WANTED fo Anew work rhe ¢ 
Business Reg 1 nist ¢ A 
men H.W, Pamphiion, Pr ub lishe r, 30 Bond St., .Y. 


HISKERS i 52° 


INCINO ©o., 264 Main St., 












INCING. » New 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
45. waned ¢ ards, Extra N w — snd Cat 

J C.G. Ha & Co.,West M Ct 
inthe known world. Sample ree to 
Address, A. CouLTerR & Co. dni ago. 

95 FANCY Cards. Snowflake, Damask, Assorte 5, 

styles, with na lOc. Nasean Card Co., Nase N.Y 

ake $12 a day at home. ¢ 


GOLD Anzworkercan make $12 a,day at home. Cost 


95 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,wit! 
J postpaid. GEO, 1. KEED & ¢ 0.,2 


Gea" PLATED WATCHES. , enpest 
Agents 








name, 1% 
Nassau, N. Y. 
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HARPERS NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The system of language training Serie 


It has made a 


embodied in Harper's Language 


the greatest success in the history of educational literature 


plete revolution in the study of the English language in our 


LANGUAGE PRIMER , t nt 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS 0 

NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR i0 bo 

NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION 4 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR and SCHOOL } 


1 00 60 4 
COMPOSITION in one volum ' 
For Grapep ScHoors t é in three books will commer tself 
ind «¢ non Those t \ ri r l K ¢ 1 ! 
the “‘ New Language Lessor nd ‘*New Grammar and ¢ 
For District Scuootrs tl Ne Lat ge | the 
nish all that is required for training mn mposit 8” We invite speci 
ti tot f Lar 
The re-m nd |} i r ‘ t 
peri t laptation t | | 
It is believed that | | fort er it I € 
course of devel the ! 
1. Language Primer—1 j 
» New Lar uge | ! th un g ! l T 
equal | ions 
English Gramr i } 1 Cor 








eX pti nal in tl histor of text \ ] C 
being more wort tt ra pt la nearer at i t I 
I Cc. I } f I T t 
We have 1 I 
Fy I. P. Lao j 0 ' 0 
1} Sw i ( 7 
re us the 1 I 
I Van BB 0 
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e series nee ! 
I J. 1 I j 
I am much p ‘ s r 
tt work of the } 1 
nb wae a ! i 4 
y ecide mj € 
I} t Ray T. Srevcer, / pal of Buf ( 1 h } 
I believe that Ex I mmar, as eel 1 ( h 
with the Language Series 
I Ezra W I ( d 7 j } 
I 1 satisf ut f S ‘ 
‘ e re f twe I “ 6 
n of we T 
which has been off } 
Fi { Les Hye 7 j I 
Sw s New I G 
D} nw n ! l 
“ el I ‘ r 
G m 1 ( i " } ui 
examined 
I Mrs. B. G. ¢ I i H } 
Sy t New I 1G , take S i 
the wa i our schovuis 
I Witt J. I I 
I take pleasu expres I Sw 
hor has wise " ed f c ‘ 
I lade L101 year f C t 
erage sch A 
hus kK very ®& I 
l ised W i ther 
t f e rules of L G 
wa € | t sts 
mar of the Ex I 
I Cua 4 S ( } 
I he list of 
age Lessons I ‘ 
} hy : . 
I 
I } a r 
F M 7 
Swinton’s School Composit “ ed. « I sent that te ess 
to the art of wr g d, 
inderstand, and easy to use W s a 
we e trie ‘ s Ss It 
profound. It is « 
} ( D. I a j } 
Y I Serie g I 8 
} J C. Ha ES i , i 
Prof. Sw s New fF ( ~ I ‘ 
t yne for 5 sl t 
} W.M TY! AM... J } 
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HARPER & BROTHE!I Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


HOLLY’'S MODERN DWELLIN 


M } 
I | I 
ii 
LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX 
ICON ( iH ‘ 
I I 
DD. D j 
{ I | 
: , A + 
H : 
Il 
THE YOUTH'S HEALTH-B800K 
{ } } } f He 
' } i 
I ‘ 
1" 
THE V 


OYAGE OF THE CHALLENGER 


I 
j 
y 
THE HISTORY OF A CRIME 
f f I 
t 
i ' 
I 
HILL'S RHETORIC 
I 
il 
DE MILLE’S RHETORIC | 
I eM M.A tié 


THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY 
| I 


HISTORY OF 
I G 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
“ 
I 
} 
STORIES FROM HOMER 


I 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
I I k 
i uv ’ I 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST 
H I 
I ' | ra 


S | 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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A NEAT DESIGN. 
A Bit of Work just from the Potter. 


POPULAR PRICES.| THE “WHITSON” 


CONGRESS HALL, REFRIGERATOR. 


THREE DOLLARS A DAY. JACOB LORILLARD, Mfr., 


This splendid hotel is now being thoroughly reno- 826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 
vated and refarnished ; will open for guests June 25. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
CLEMENT & WILKINSON, Managers. = - 
LN! 


H. S, Crewent, Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, Mo ; f i" LS 11 i= I 2 ML. | 


Wittiam Wikryson, late Grand Union Hot - . we 7 4 ans fo 
nes. 
1 WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Ma. 


§~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and Sté ate. 


ARTIST TAILOR, 
172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Sremssn G&G GOODS. 


The largest stock in the 
world. We will issue ou | 
or about April ist the | 
most complete Catalogue 
of these goods ever pub- 
lished. 192 pages, $60 illus- | 
trations. By mail, post- 
paid, ie. Address PECK 
& SNYDER, Manufactur- 
ers, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 





True Economy in the purchase of a Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary.) 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling,Ta- 
bles of Money, Weights and Measures, Abbre 

viations, Words, Phrases, Prover! a, &c., from 
the Greek, Latin, and Modern L anguages 
Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. For sale 

















ANTI-FAT 


dealers generally,or by mail,on receipt of ar a 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., The GREAT REMEDY for 
Publishers Webster's Schoo! Dictionaries, 


CORPULENCE. 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 





———— 
ae as i rel ly} less. It acts 
“ — s purely vegetable and pe 8 ctly harmless. a 
PRINCE ~ upon the food in the stomach, preventing its being 
pb & o. converted Into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 


rections, it will reduce a fat person from twe to five 
pounds per wee 

“ Corpulence is not only a disease Mself, but the 
harbinger of others. so wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. 

Sold by druggists, or sent, by express, upon re- 
Ceipt of $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00. Addres 


| 
| 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 


FORCANS.*s\ 


idest, largest, and most perfect manufact 





Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 


~A° | . 
Cured immediaiely, whether resulting from nervous- 
ness or mental exhaustion, the use of intoxicating 


liquors, or domestic and business troubles. A safe 


4 Ss 
e . OF . A Bi 
8S Oo: und sure remedy mailed on receipt of one dollar. Ad- 
es dress DENHAM INSTITUT Se 


— City, N. J. Encl lose'stamp for general circular. 


ta A? = NP " 








For steep and flat roofs in all climates. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one 
H.W.JOHNS M’F’G CO.,87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Manufacturers of ‘aahonten Vr sient iicnstnien, Galinalian, Boiler Coverings, & 
Send for Samp! I 





lustrated Catalo e, Pr Lists, & 


ROYAL 2éwoer 


Absolutely Pure. 


The standard international Powder. Exclusively adopted in the Royal households of England, Germany, 
and Brazil, and used by the best families throughout the United States and West Indies. : 

It stood the strongest tests made by the Chemist to Her Maije sty the Queen of England, and pronounced 
free from any substance of a deleterious nature, Sold in the United States by all grocers. 











3 W EEKLY. 
BUENA SALUD 


‘OCA BITTERS 
( ( 4 d LO, 
A preparation of the celebrated Coca leaf (not cocoa 
grown in Peru and Bolivia. As a tonic it is unequalled, 
and has the endorsement of the highest medical au- 
thorities. It is a remedy for Chills and Fever, 
all disorders of Digestion, Debility of the Nervous Sys 
tem, and Sick Headache, It is unsurpassed as 
a stimulant and preventer of exhaustion. ASK YOUR 
GROCER FOR IT UICHUA COCA CO,, 
72 Ww illiam Street, New York, 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


Improved in Quality, but no 
higher in price. 


[June 15, 1878, 


| THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of the late firm of STARR & MARCUS ) 
No. 206 Fifth Ave., bet. 25th & 26th Sts, 

Extending through to No, 1126 Broadway, 
Has exclusive conduct of the retail Sales 
in New York, cf the celebrated SoLip 
SILVER WARE of the Gorham Manufac. 
turing Company, Si/versmiths. These 
Wares are pre-e minent in artistic origi. 
nality of designs and perfection of work. 
manship. The Silver is guaranteed to be 
925- 1000 fine—standard of British Sw. 








‘THE WORLD'S STANDARD, 


After this date, we shall sell none but New Model 
Waltham Watches, particulars of which will be 
found in our New Price-List 

Every one concedes that genuine Wattuam watches 
are superior to all others, and at present prices they 
are within the reach of all 





We continue to send single watches by mail or 
express to any part of the country, no matter how 
remote, without any risk to the purchaser. 

Price-List sent free and postpaid. 


Address HOWARD & CO., 
No. 264 Fifth Ave., New York. 


All silver cases for the NEW MODEL WATCHES are 





made of sterling silver, and casez as well as movements 
are guaranteed by a special certificate, 


Li Geen oe 


aa. BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., JOSEPH GILL OTT a! SONS. 


TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


SCALES. 


ALSO, 
OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY'S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS, AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY, 
PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
New York, 
Baltimore, Md, 
New Orleans, 

4 Buffalo, N. Y, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Montreal. 

‘London, Eng. 


Les) 


“AIRBANKES & CO........ 





) v FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. Boston, Mass 
C OMI L E it E. FAIRBANKS & EWING.. Philadelphia, Penr, 
. a ¢ Chicago, Ill. 
French China and Limoge Combination Breakfast, ( ~ innati, Ohio 
Dinner, and Tea Sets, from $14 00; Chamber Sets,from | FATRBANKS, MORSE, & CO.. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio. 


$3 45; Fine Engraved Goblets, $1 25 doz. ; Ivory Han- 
dled Table Knives, from $6 00 doz. Cooking Utensils, 
Silver-plated Ware, everything for your House and Ta- 
ble equally low. Refrigerators at greatly reduced prices, 
Goods carefully boxed and shipped to all parts daily, 
50-page Price-List and refrigerator lists free by Mail. 


E. D, BASSFORD, 


> 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17 
Cooper Institute New York City. 
EVERY MAN 


Pittsburg, Penn. 
———— Ky. 
“AIRBANKS & CO.. . Louis, Mo. 
“AIRBANKS & HUTC HINSON. ‘San Francisco, Cal, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. Higa e acening es & CO., 
JOHNSBURY, VT. 
Sple nid SS400R6 ANS for $100. 
0 RG ANS S. s nt for $90. $275 for 380, 
$200 for $370. 190 for $653 and $160 for 
$55. PIANOS— #900 Piano for $225. $800 for 
$200. $750 for $185. $700 for $165. $650 
for $135, cash. Great Bargains. Unrivalled In- 


struments. Unegualled Prices. Send for Catalogues 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 40 East 14th St., N.Y 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Carta ocve and 
Crirou.ars with NEW STYLES, REDUCED Prices, and 
much information. Sent Free. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORG: AN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Nos, 47 and 49 West 14th St 


Manufacturers of Queen Anne and Eastlake | 
Dining-Room, Office, and Chamber 
Mantel 


the exclusive 


bet het 





(Self-inker ¢ 


HIS OWN es Sanaineee, nie 


PRINTER! offs" ane 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N.Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens 














*9 

arlor, Library, 
Furniture, Pier and 
Glasses, Cornices, Bedding, &c. We also have 
right of N. Y. State to manufacture the 
Centennial Parlor ( 





‘abinet Bedstead, the Best, Che apest, 


Pat. Dec. 15th, 1874. and Most Useful Piece of Furniture manufactured. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St., 
NEAR 6TH AVENUE. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


ECONOMIC PORTABLE 
WASHSTAND. 


Hanver & Brorurrs beg leave to announce the be 


ginning of a new series of novels under the general 


wy merit, and none which the most fastidious taste 
would exclude from the family circle, will be placed 





title of “‘Harrer’s Lisnany or American Ftortos,” | on the list; and the publishers venture to express the 
devoted exclusively to the works of American.authors. | hope that : this new enterprise may open a wide field 
No pains will be spared to make the American Series | for the encouragement and development of American 
in every respect worthy of popular approbation aud | genius in the literature of fiction, and awaken fresh 


support. Only works of a very high order of liter- | popular interest in the works of our native authors 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel.- By Auice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Alice Perry is a new name, and “ Esther Pennefa It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
ther” is her first venture. But it will not be her last. | tion from the very first by a rtain inteutness, re 
She writes with remarkable clearness and force She | pressed force, and isolation of th yught, ** * In essence 
w be welcomed whenever she shall again show her- | it reminds one of some of the characteristic traits of 
self an author.—Albany Evening Journal Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N. Y 

Her first production is marked by such freshness, A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
originality, and thrilling interest, as to prophesy for | strength and power.—New Bedford Mercur 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near future. A capital story.—Philadelphia Press. 
***A racy, vig ind strongly descriptive book, It is a striking and original story, and is written 
ind is sure to command attention Boston Post. with considerable power.— Worcester Spy. 


2, JUSTINE’S LOVERS. ‘8vo, Paper, 


The sprightliness of the book, and 


A Novel. 


ts really fine Bears many marks of unusual talent.—J. Y. Sun. 
sight into certain phases of feminine hnman nat- There is a dash and a rattle about it. * * * There is 
ure, make it a novel which mg - be reac a with decided | a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “ Justine’s 
pleasure.—, ¥. Evening Post. Lovers."—N, Y. Herald. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N 


KB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


60 cents. 


YEW YORK. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK 














I I~ life and ed t of Brey —— fj I 
PRINCE BISMARCK _ Tho sitly Be ant Chante Oo ae cates | + : 
Tue above portrait of Germany's most il t r } h is f state aft 
ous statesman is copie 1 from a phot ] i} 3 f Kart WILaeELM f 
it Berlin, and is a most faithful r est t ‘ | von BisMARCcK P in off 
on f the greatest heroes of modern times To { « lerable note, and 1 ! 5 I 
Prince BisMaRcK more than to any other mai W wina Menken. |} Von Bismarck | ¢ ¢ witl , 
Germa owes her existence as an empire l i i phan laughter of tl vell-known P I t 
1 position among nations Apy Co wy Anastasius I MeNK ’ \ oe 
litical lists in 1847 as a y res ‘ th distinctior na t S UV , 
sible | honorable man, he has held Ss] ‘ l i pos 1 t I t < i i i 
in the arena for more than thirty years, bot hrst or the r of Freperick W | , . 
) deserving the confidence and esieem Ii] \ ng tot ypinion of Stems, MENKE? t 
tt men, whose interests he ha fg t t ‘ I P I Do ‘ 
st fa illy. while at the same time 1 ted, of f f ! i bene el sposit | 0 i I I 
iting utterly the popular theories of libert and nob! ! und principles. He desired the | at Schonhau ‘ \ 1,18 Hi I . © 
. : Amar , io B 


which are making such headway in Europe vod of his native land, which h yught to 7 | 








ished woman, esteem- 

* beauty and her talents, 
considerable influence in 
evidently sought at a very 
iwaken ambition in her sons. 
ning it was her particular 

her younger son should de- 
elf to a diplomatic career, for 
onsidered him especially fitted, 
lder brother was designed to be- 
idrath (Provincial Councillor). 
clusion of his school career 
red the university at Gov 

re he passed his examination 

1 1835 received his first political 
t as clerk in the City Police. 
winter of that year he went 
society, and at a court ball he 
Wituram, son of the reign- 
h, Freperick Wits IIT. 
first meeting between Bits- 
the future sovereign in whose 
was to win world-wide re- 


ck’s career as a government of- 
member of the Jiiger Guard 
joined in order to fulfill the 
incumbent upon every 
nd as a man of society, was 
by a fondness for wild 
ia recklessness as regards 
ion that won him the title 
Bismarck.” His dissipations 
however, with his marriage, which 
e in 1847 
this time Bismarck appears in 
ucter of a quiet family man, and 
hear of him as taking a prom- 
irt in political affairs. The United 
med of delegates from the Pro- 
Diets, was established by Frep- 
k WittraMm IV. in the early part of 
ir, and included Bismarck among 
s. Here he made his first ap- 
is a political orator. One of 
ymen describes his bearing on 
on as follows 


rly built man, his plentiful 

ruddy, healthful counte- 

1 heavy blonde beard, his clear 
prominent, his aspect was 

, and attracted general attention. 

( ind upon the Assembly a few 

, and then, in a firm voice, proceeded 
His speech was a bitter attack upon 

m and democracy, and provoked a 
ries and hisses from the other side 

ise At one time the noise was so 

t orator’s voice was completely 
l'o show his contempt for his op- 
ceased the effort to make himself 

lietly drawing a newspaper from 

aned against the railing in an 

read until order was re- 

» proceeded with his speech. 

ion to the deciaration proposed in 
mbly, he asserted that the war of 
had not given to the Prussians any 

» demand a constitution of their king, 
ect having been to shake off a foreign 
und not domestic tyranny. The King 
issia, he declared, held his throne by di- 
rht and not by the grace of the people, 
fore every royal concession was a 
gift to his subjecta.” 


was the beginning of Brsmarcx’s 
le career as a Prussian states- 
hful to the principles enunci- 
ubove speech, believing firmly 
right of kings, and utterly 

t current ideas of popular 
e advanced step by step in influ- 
1 power In 1851 he was ap- 
ambassador from the Prussian 

court to the Diet of Frankfort-on-the 
Main, where he remained eight years. 
From thence he went to St. Petersburg, 


his knowledge of statecraft grew 
flourished in the society of Prince 
HAKOFF and other prominent Rus- 
liplomatists. In May, 1862, he was 
ed Minister to Paris, and immedi- 
out for that city. He was re- 

lled to Berlin, however, before the close 
summer, to take the position of 

r and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
osition was a difficult one. The 
ot Deputies had refused to vote 
eased military budget demanded 
eral ministry ; and King Wi1L- 

l ¢ himself unable to effect a 
lerstanding. felt the necessity of 

. minister sufficiently possessed 
ition, energy, daring, and circum- 
tion to carry on the business of the 
pite of the crisis. His choice 
Bismarck. It was well known 

king that the selection of this 
ian would tend for the moment to 
en the sharpness of the strife ; for 
yes of his opponents Bismarck 
Hotspur of the Junker party— 

ind energetic conservative lead- 

He immediately set forth for Berlin. 
| e earnest devotion to his king 
ud always characterized him, he 
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OPENING OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION—THE SESIDENT 
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